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O U. will remember, my deat Miſs, 

1 Charlotte and Maſter Billy, that 1 
promiſed you, almoſt immediately after 
my arrival in the country, to take the 

firſt convenient opportunities of treat- 
ing you with a few rambles through 
the Paths of Nature; that is, to c- 
company you both in different walks 
through fields and groves, orchards *and . 
flower gardens, over meadows, and by 
the ſides of limpid ftreams, where on 
every ſtep you took, ſomething or other 
18 r would 
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| while I am thus ſp peaking 
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would preſent itſelf, in which would be 
ſeen the handy works of that wonderful 
Creator, who formed every thing this 
world contains. 

And here, my dear children, let me 
remind you, that as I am now about to 
deal my promiſe, you will be as punc- 
_ that in performing yours, which was, 
that would properly attend to thoſe 
reflections I ſhall make on whatever may 


x happen to ſtrike my notice; for, without 


per attention on part, the wiſeſt 


ens will be uſclels to to you, af, I ſhall 


be leſt to regret the time and pains I may 
have thus ineffectually waſted, And ſee, 
how the ſheep 
are ſcattered about the 
the enamelled graſs that ſprings 
neath their feet, and covers the fie F with 
a vert: —_— | 


Fr > 


eld, feaſting on | 
be- 
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See the pretty little lambbins, how 
they ſkip and wanton around their pa- 
rent SN] Nature has clothed them 
for their protection in winter, by. giving 


them a thick coat of wool, which ſecures. 


them from the inclemency of the coldeſt 
weather. With the ſame views, the 
taylor ſupplies you both with little great 
coats in the winter, which are taken from 

ou when the ſummer heats come on. 
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| pretty creatures of their load of wool, by 
| ge it off, which they call hearing. 
The deen juſt now ſheered, and 
ſee how they dex and play about, juſt 
like a little boy, who has pulled off his 
coat, in order to be more active at ſome 
favourite ſport. | 
It is a pity, that theſe pretty creatures 
muſt be 3 into the hands of the 
bdutcher, whoſe unrelenting knife will 
ſoon put an end to their lives; and yet 
"this muſt be the caſe, or elſe we ſhould 
have neither mutton nor lamb to eat, we 
ſhould have. no parchment to write on, 
nor to cover your drum, nor leather for © 
the binding of your large books. Pareh- 
ment and leather are both produced from | 
the ſkins of ſheep, and there is nothing | 
belonging to this innocent animal but | 
what turns to ſome account or other. 
The wool of theſe ſheep, my dear 
children, is very valuable indeed, and 
produces what people call the ſtaple com- 
1 15 of the * that is, it af- 
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JUVENILE RAMBLES. tr © 
fords one of the principal articles we ſend *Y 
to foreign countries, and ſuch as thoſe 

| countries can get no where elſe. This 
q > Wool alſo finds employment for a vaſt } 
number of people, through whoſe hands 
it paſſes, till it at laſt comes upon your 
back, to preſerve you from the effects of 
heat and cold. It is by ſpinning this 
wool that your old ee Goody 
Truſty, gets her living, and not only * 
keeps beggary from her door, but even 
feems chearful, happy, and contente. 
When Goody Truſty has ſpurt it, it s 
then called w Ned; and then the weaver 
takes it in hand, and makes cloth of it 
for mens clothes, flannels, blankets, 
ſtockings. gloves, and a variety of other 
articles: fo that we may juſtly be faid 
to receive food and raiment from theſe 
innocent pretty creatures. 
When you conſider how ſerviceable 
theſe innocent ſheep are to us, I am ſure 
ou will both think it a pity that they 
tbould be killed; and yet, if they were 
1 not 
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12 JUVENILE RAMBLES. 
not to be killed, they would then be of 
odo uſe to us, and they would become 
It even very troubleſome to each other; for 
= they would then encreaſe fo faſt, that 
=. they would preſently eat up all the graſs, | 
+ nd then they muſt be ſoon ſtarved. This, 

muy dears, you are ſenſible would be a 
terrible death, and infinitely worſe than 
#' + that they uſually ſuffer. A ſhort life and 
a merry one ſeems to be the allotment of 

{ theſe pretty creatures. | | 
Though theſe pretty ſheep and lambs 
will ſoon be killed; yet, while they live, 
they enjoy all the pleaſures this world 
can afford them: they have fine green | 
paſtures to feedand ramble in; and when 
= they die, they are miſſed by no relations, 
= who can either get or loſe a fortune by 
their deaths; for theſe pretty ſheep are ne- 
ver one moment diſturbed by the fears of 
future want, or thoſe of lofing what they 
at preſent enjoy. Were cither of you, 
my little dears, to die, your parents and 
friends would cry for you, becauſe they 
can 
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can never forget you as long as they live. | 
The care is very different with reſpect to 


theſe pretty ſheep and lambs ; for, though * 


nothing can by fonder of their Yo 
than theſe ſheep are, yet —_— not ſ 


their lambkins in nurſing, 'b 7 being im- 
il 


rudently fond of them; e they are 


elpleſs, they take all imaginable pu of 
them; bat in as ſoon as they can feed then: 
ſelves, they let them ſuck no longer, 


drive them away, leave them to them» 


ſelves, and take no more notice of them. 


They continue cropping the flowe 
food till they are taken * 
N to ihe market, nor are ſen- 
ſible of their approaching fate, ch e 
butcher's knife puts them to a little pain, 
which is ſoon over, and they are quite 


dead; and when any thing is dead, bu 1 
| know; it can 'feel no wet ho =p 
how long and how much 


of us human creatures feel in our e 
* oles between this and the other world 
Kere God has S 3 f 
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ie ſo, and it is our duty, on all occaſions, 
do ſubmit. | 

q is While we are thus admiring theſe pret- 
1 8 be unmindful of the beauty of 


ty ſheep and Jambs, let us not, my dear 


green the graſs looks, and how it is inter- 
mixed with a variety ot pretty flowers 
Run about, and ſee what you can gather, 
| Bleſs me, my dear Charlotte, what a 
pretty noſegay you have collected Every 
hedge-row and ditch . now puts forth its 
decorations, and, in ſome ns nay rivals 
the beauties of cultivated gardens. . For 
every thing produced in gardens, you 
now, is the work of art; but here na- 
ture alone is concerned. 
In like manner, as you have ſeen, that 


till they die of themſelves, ſo neither are 
the graſs and beautiful lowers ſuffered to 
remain till they wither. The mower 
will ſoon come with his ſcythe, and cut 


© the meadow in which they feed. OW - 


 Theep and lambs are not ſuffered to live 


donn every blads gf it, The 3 | 
j ; WI 


graſs about in the fun and air, the ſeeds 
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will then come, and toſs it about i in the 
ſun, till it be properly dried in the air, 
and they will then take it home to their 


barns, = there keep it, againſt thoſe. 


cold dreary months, when the fields af- 
ford no paſture for the cattle. Do | 
ou remember, my pretty children, how 
dab you were both delighted laſt year, 
on ſeeing the mecriments of harveſt- | 


home? 
While the hay-makers are toſſing the 


from it upon the ground, and there 


taking root, ſpring up again the next 


ſummer, and produce a new crop; but 
new meadows muſt be ſowed with a pro- 
per quantity of theſe ſeeds. _ 

\. Thoſe beautiful lowers, my dear Char- 
lotte, which you now hold in your hand, 
ſprung likewiſe from ſmall ſeeds, which 
were either mixed with the hay-ſced, or 
blown by the winds from ſome ans Gag 
bouring Feld. Theſe flowers, when cut 


e gd drigd with the graſs, not oy 


1 JUVENILE RAMBLES. 
add to its ſweetneſs, but tend to make it 
more wholeſome for the cattle. 

The cattle are not the only animals 
that derive advantage from the fields and 
+ meadows, ſince almoſt every hedge and 
- ditch abounds with thoſe medicinal plants, 

Which are found fo uſeful in many diſor- 

ders. You have both of you, my dears, 
drank nettle tea, you have eat water- 
_ creſles, and I know you are both fond of 
blackberries, which will by and by be 
ripe, Nothing grows in cut hedge we 
are now viewing, but what may ap- 
plied to ſome uſe or other. 

See with what unconcern the- cattle 
crop the 'verdant graſs. Nature is their 
cook; for they want none of their vic- 
tuals drefled for them, nor are any French 
ſauces neceſſary to make it Hen, = 
Their food ſprings beneath theitfeet, and 
they have only to ſtoop to eat it. Thus, 
my dear children, you ff that God has 


Toke provided for all the creatures of his cre- 


ation, and none have any juſt right to 
com- 


* 


\ 
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complain. — cattle never do; but 
| little boys and girls, and ſometimes old 
folks Wale, are too apt to be diſſatis- 

| ted, enchant act Praga. which, 


1 make them 7 rk, we J 


are called to FRO, | 
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A M pleaſed, my dear children, with | 
what you repeated yeſterday at dinner 
time, concerning the ſheep, the lambs, 


and the produce of the meadows we had 
before been viewing. From the un- 


doubted proof 8 given me of your 
attention, I ſhall the more chearfully 


attend you in this*and our ſucceeding 


rambles. 


Bleſs 


A Cane = 
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hBleſs me, what a noble, ſtately, ſpread- 
ing oak is this before us ! It looks like 


an emperor ſurrounded by his vaſſals. 
But in what a different light muſt we 


view it! An emperor is à temporal 


rince, liable by the ſtorms of fortune to 
be levelled in a moment to his parent 
earth; and even ſhould he reign uninter- + 
rupted for a long train of years, yet how - 
ſhort will his life be, when-compaxzed to 
the life of this majeſtic oak ! This oak is 
probably more than an hundred years old, 
and, though it muſt haye receiyed the 
ſhocks of many horrible ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, and the furious . blaſts of 'many a 
winter, yet no part of it ſeems ti Have 
been hurt even by time itſelf, "© 
You felt, my dear children, how hot 
the ſun was before we got under this 


tree; but you now ſee what a noble um- 


brella it affords us, fince the ſun cannot 

penetrate a ſingle ray through its thick. 

interwoven boughs. When we ſhall be 
eee e 
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gone, the cattle will quit the field, and 


take our place. 
This huge tree was produced. original- 
ly only from a ſingle acorn, like thoſe 


of which you ſee thouſands now hang- 
ing on the tree. Though it is impath 


ble to number the leaves on its branches 


and boughs, yet let me defire you to re- 
member, that nat any two of thoſe leaves 


are alike. I am 3 Maſter Billy, you 
would be glad here to have a game at 
trap- ball, nor would Miſs Charlotte be 


leſs pleaſed to read ſome of her little en- 


tertaining books under this noble and 


| pleaſing de. 
How ſhort is the ene of hu- 


man life, when compared to the long- 


lived oak, which is faid to be an hun- 


dred years, from the firſt planting of the 


. acorn to the time of its maturity; it is 


alſo ſaid to remain an hundred years in 
its prime, and to be an hundred more in 


| decaying ! But, having made this ob- 


ſervation, ſo common "TOY thoſe who 


have | 
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have not had much experience, or re- 


_ ceived the advantage of education, it 
be neceffary to obſerve, that this is not al- 


ways the caſe ; for its ſtrength gyratly de- 
8 on the vigour of the plant, the na- 
ture of the ſoil it grows in, and its ſitua- 

tion with reſpe& to particular winds. _ 
Do nat think, my dear children, chat 


_ this tree is fo long growing merely to'af- - 


ford the beaſt of the field a ſhelter. No 
it anſwers many noble purpoſes. While 
it is growing, it produces vaſt numbers 
of acorns, which ſerve to fatten great 
quantities of hogs, and make excellent 
pork or bacon. When the axe of the 
woodman lays it level with the earth, it 
is then called timber, and is made uſe of 
in the building of ftrong houſes, where it 
has been known to endure unimpaired ' 
for more than an hundred But 


the nobleſt uſe that is made of it, is in 
building of ſhips, which fail to the re- 
moteſt parts of the world, withſtand the 
fury of tempeſtuous elements, and con- 

B 3 vey 
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& vey immenſe burthens of treaſure on the 
” furface of the ocean. _ 

Though the oak is the moſt uſeful nd 
ſtately — yet there are many others 
that are very valuable, and none of them 
to be deſpiſed, ſince there is not a ſingle 
tree, nor even a ſhrub, but what has its 
þ. uſe. The elm, the aſh, the cheſtnut, 
and the walnut, have each their ſeparate 
uſe ; but the walnut-tree is too well 
 Enown to you, on account of the employ- 
| ment it produces for your nut-crackers, 
do need my ſaying any thing about it. 
When trees are thick planted together, 
| they are called a wood, Sch ords a 
| moſt plealing retreat from the heat of the 
ſummer's noon-day ſun. There we hear 
nothing of the noiſe and buſtle of the 
world; but the black-bird, thruſh, lin- 
net, and the other inhabitants of thoſe 
ſeats of melody, ſtrain their little throats 
to welcome our viſit, and to amuſe us 
While we ſtay there. Hark! what an up- 


roar the woods are now in with the mi 
482 
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ſic of the birds. What a pity it is, that 
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little boys ſhould rob theſe pretty birds 
of their eggs. , 


I éobſerved to you, that the oak-tree © 
was produced from an acorn, ahd in 


like manner every tree is produced either 


from ſeeds or kernels that are in the in- 


ſide of their fruit, or elſe from little plants 


taken from the old roots, or flips taken 
off from their branches. The loppings 


of theſe trees afford us comfortable and 
cheerful fires in the. winter ſeaſon; but 
other parts of them are more valuable ; 


for our tanners, without the bark, could . 


not prepare leather for our uſe, nor with- 


out bark could the dyers carry on their 


trade, Were it not for the trees, Billy, 
what would you do for bats, traps, and 


tops? 


The trees alſo afford ſhelter to the 
pretty little birds, who, when it rains, 
hide themſelves under the leaves; and, 
when the ſhower is over, they hop from 
twig to twig, ſhake their little tails, and 

N ä expreſs 
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expreſs their happineſs in the ſweeteſt 


notes. Should a ſhower come on, theſe 


trees would alſo ſhelter us even from 
the rain; but be ſure, my dears, never 
to get under a tree to avoid | ightaing, 
that being very dangerous; 


| doughs are very apt to draw the light- 
ni Ru then. 


hedge now looks like a gar- | 


5 3 ee how the ſweet woodbines, 4 


ſome people called boney-ſuckles, twi 


about the you trees, and give them 
ul 


the moſt beautiful appearance] There 
are many pretty things that grow in 
the hedges, all of which are of ſome 
uſe or other. The briars produce hips, 
and the hawthorns, haws, and on theſe 
the pretty little birds live in the winter, 


when froſt and ſnow deprive them of al- 


moſt every other kind of food. The 
brambles produce blackberries, which 
are ſo agreeable to the palates of you 
little folks. But pray be cautious of 
what you gather in the fields to — for 

there 


| Sw IR — 1 
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there are ſome berries, which, thou 
they are very pretty to look at, 
poiſon you were you to eat them ; and 
to be poiſoned is as bad as to be killed, for 
poiſon always brings death along with it. 

Here, my dear Billy, is a pretty little 

hazle twig for you: it will ſerve you to 
drive away ſtrange dogs, that come into 
the houſe and dirty it. On this bazle- 
tree grows nuts ; but filberts are another. 
kind of nuts, and a much better ſort. 
You have plenty of walnuts in your or- 
chard ; but I muſt beg you both to re- 
member, not to eat too many nuts of 
any ſort, for they are very unwholeſome 
when eaten to excels. + 
There are a great many other ſorts of 
nuts, as almonds, cheſtnuts, and the 
like; but the cocoa nut is the largeſt 
and fineſt. Theſe laſt are not to be found 
in our fields; being raiſed only in gentle- 
men' 8 hotchouſes; : for their natural ſoil 
is in the Weſt-Indies, a place on the 
other ſide of the great ocean, ſome _—=_ 
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ſands of miles diſtance from this coun- 
try. The leaves of this tree are ſo very 
large, that the Indians uſe them to co- 
ver their houſes; and they alſo make 
mats of them. Between the leaves and 
the top grow ſeveral ſhoots, as long as 4 
man's arm, which being tapped produces 
a very agreeable liquor, which in the 
- Eaſt-Indies they call Toddy, and from 
this they make arrack. 3 
This tree produces fruit three times a 
| year, and the fruit of it is as big as a 
man's head; though there is another ſort 
nat a quarter fo big. There are other 
nuts, called Cocoa, and from theſe they 
make chocolate, of which you are both 
ſo fond. | | 
. Bleſs me, what have I here in my 
pocket? Why, I declare, it is a nut- 
meg Well, my dears, this is a nut 
likewiſe, which gives ſuch a nice flavour 
to your puddings and cuſtards. You ſee 


it lobks ſomething like a walnut, but is 
Well, : 


much more valuable. 
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Well, I muſt take this opportunity to 
explain to you a matter, which not only 
you young ones, but even many ol 
people, are very much miſtaken in. Lady 
Thrifty was the other day ſaying, that 
nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, and cloves, 
all grew upon one tree ; but this is a 
very great miſtake, as I ſhall now explain 
to you. eee 6; 
The nutmeg trees grow in the Eaſt- 
Indies, among what are called the Spice 
Iſlands, The nutmeg is the fruit of a 
tree, and reſembles a walnut, being co- 
vered with an outſide ſhell in the ſame” 
manner. . Round the inſide ſhell, and 
cloſe to the nutmeg, grows an aromatic 
ſubſtance, and this is what they call 
Mace; but cinnamon and cloves have 
nothing to do with the nutmeg tree, as 
I ſhall now acquaint you. a 
Cinnamon, as you know, my dears, is 
a very nice ſpice, and is the bark of a 
tree, growing on the iſland of Ceylon, in 
the Eaft-Indies, on which iſland a nut- 
me 
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meg is not to be found. This bark is 
exceedingly thin, and is generally rolled 
up into a ſort of tube or pipe, of dif- 
ferent lengths. It is the heat of the fun 
that rolls it up in this manner. 

As for Cloves, they are a dried unripe 
fruit, and as to the colour and ſhape, you 
are very well acquainted with them already; 
though I ſhould tell you, that when firſt 
gathered, they are of a dark red, and are 
turned to the colour you now ſee them 
have, by being dried in the ſun and 
ſmoke. Theſe alſo grow in the Eaft- 
Indies ; but I muſt beg you both to re- 
member, that nutmegs and mace grow 


upon one tree, cinnamon on another, 


and cloves on a third; nor do theſe three 
trees grow on the fame ifland, but on 
different iſlands, almoſt a thouſand miles 
diſtant from ack other. 

Bleſs me, what a long ramble we have 
taken this morning: it is almoft dinner- 
time before e Bob ought of it. Beſides, 


the clouds ſeem to be gathering, and I 


expect 


% mi 3. 
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expect we ſhall have ſome run. Let us 
endeavour to get ** before the ſhower 

comes on. : 


- RAMBLE III. 
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1 F you pleaſe, my pretty little compa- 
nions, we will now take another 
Ramble, and purſue our reſearches in- 
to the wonderful works of nature, But, 


| bleſs me, what a ranting this little ca- 


nary-bird makes. You have, Miſs Char- 
: lotte, . 
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lotte, given him a very elegant cage, and 
I really think he deſerves it, for he is by 
no means an idle little fellow. 

It is. very ſurprizing, that ſo little an 
animal ſhould have ſo ſtrong and ſweet 
a pipe. He feels no inconvenience or 
regret for his confinement, but hops 
about from perch to perch, eats when 
he is hungry, drinks when he is dry, 
and ſings when he pleaſes. Indeed, he 
has been ſo long uſed to confinement, 
that were he to be let looſe, he would be 
unable to look for his food, and would 
perhaps ſoon die with hunger. 

I hope you take care to give him, when 
neceflary, freſh ſeed, and to Tupply him 
with plenty of ſweet water, and to. keep 
him quite clean : for he is your priſoner, 
and depends upon your care for his daily 
ſupport. A priſoner, as he is, cannot 
fly abroad to take care of himſelf, and 
therefore. he claims every mark of your 
attention, He endeayours to reward your 

b e 
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care of him, by entertaining you with His 


- 


ſweeteſt notes, and filling your ears with 


the moſt charming ſounds, 


Were you to catch a bird that has been 


accuſtomed to live in the fields, and put, 


him into a cage, confinement would be 
fo dreadful to him, that he would per- 


haps beat himſelf to pieces againſt the 


fides of the cage. Should he not kill 


himſelf in that attempt to recover his li- 


berty, yet he would remain ſullen at one 
corner, refuſe all victuals, and at laſt die 
with hunger, though there were plenty 
before him. But let us leave this pretty 
little canary-bird to himſelf, and ſee what 
the fields will offer to our reflections. 
We have paſſed through that rural lane, 
and are now got into à beautiful corn- 
field. See, Billy, how beautifully it looks; 
obſerye, Charlotte, how the ears wave 
with the paſſing wind that puts the whole 
in motion | Sie was the labour of the 


huſbandman to produce this ſine crop; 
for corn is not brought forward like 
1 5 | graſs, 


* 
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graſs. When graſs has been once ſown, 
it will afterwards annually fow itſelf ; but 
it is very different with corn, which re- 
quires great care and good management. 

The ground muſt be firſt prepared by 
ploughing, the grains of corn then ſown 
in the furrows, and afterwards harrowed 
in, in order that the earth may cover the 
grain. Here, by the moiſture of the 
round, the ſeed becomes ſoft, and then 
wells, when the roots ſhoot downwards, 


till they break their way through the 
earth, when they appear with a beautiful 
green on its ſurface, 

This will continue to encreaſe in 
height, and the ſun will ripen it, till it 


the huſbandman will convey it to his 


— 
— 


and the baker will make it into bread, 
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and the blades force themſelves upwards, 


becomes fit for the golden harveſt, when 
the ſickle of the reaper will lay it on the 
ground, where, having laid a little time, 


barn, and at his leifure thraſh it out. 
The miller will then grind it into flour, 


Nor 
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Nor will Dolly, the cook-maid, neglect 
to convert part * it into pies, puddings, 
and tarts. 

Let us continue our ramble, and get 
into the next field, where I ſee a fine crop 
of barley, which is very different from 
wheat. You ſee, my dear children, the 
ears are bearded; that is, they have long, | 
hairy ſpikes, which, were you to put | 
them into your mouths, if they did nat . | 
choke you, would at leaſt give you much Wo 

ain. ; y 
Though barley: does. not make ſuck - 
good bread as wheat, yet it produces out 
moſt wholeſome drink. The farmer fellss 
it to the maltſters who makes it into 
malt, which is ſold to the brewers,” who 
make it into ſtrong beer, ſuch as, if lit: 
tle boys drink too much of it, will make 
their 5 — run nineteen to the dozen. 
You would have but few fat chickens and 
turkies, or hardly any other kind of poul- 
try, were it not for this uſeful grain. 
en alter tte brewers have extracted the 
* -- - greateſ> 
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greateſt part of the virtues of the malt, 
the grains feed our cows and hogs. 

Let us quit this field, my dear chil- 
dren, and ramble over the next, where I 
ſee is a fine crop of oats, Now, oats are 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from either 
wheat or barley; for the wheat and 
barley-corns lie cloſe together in one 
ear, but the oats hang in ſeparate parcels, 
like fruit on a tree. Oats are generally 
mowed with a ſcythe, like graſs; but 
wheat and barley are cut down with a 
fickle, I have heard you ſay, Maſtet 
Billy, that you are fond of oat-cakes, 
and 1 know Miſs Charlotte is. 

Theſe cakes are made of oats ground 
into flour; and of the ſame grain is 
made oatmeal, which ſerves to thicken 
Pour broths, or make you milk-pottage 
for your breakfaſts, or water-gruel when 
you are ill. 

Il do not ſee any field of rye here, which 
js another kind of grain, that grows a 
1 deal like barley. Bread is ſome- 
| times 
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times made of it, but it is not ve good,. 
and is only conſumed by thoſe poor 
people who cannot get better, 

Though we have ſuch plenty of grain 
and indeed a great deal to ſpare, which 
we often fend over to France, Germany, 
and other places, yet we fetch grain from 
other countries, as millet from Turkey, 
and rice from the Eaſt Indies. Theſe 
are uſually made uſe of in puddings; and 
I have heard you both fay, that rice- 
milk is delicious eating, Pris”, 
It is not in every country that grain 
is to be procured, either from want of a 
proper ſoil, or not knowing how to pro- 
Cure the ſeed, or how to manage it when 
procured. In this caſe, they are obliged 
to content themſelves with eating fruit or 
roots. Indeed, even in ſome parts of the 
country you live in, there are people who 
are ſo extremely poor, that it is not in their 
power to procure bread, but are forced 
to live on what they can make of oats, 
ſuch as cakes and puddings; Inſtead of 
. «wel meat, 
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meat, which they ſeldom taſte, a few 
, Potatoes and a little milk, are all they 
Can get. 1 

My dear children, how thankful you 

ought to be to God, who has been 

pleaſed to place you in a- ſituation, that 
ſupplies you with plenty of both bread 
and meat! | 
the other neceſſaries of life. You. have 


fine clothes to dreſs in, while theſe poor 


people have hardly rags enough to cover 
their nakedneſs, or to protect them againſt 


the cold blaſts of winter; you lie 


night on a nice bed, covered over wi 

warm coverlids and blankets, while they 
think themſelves happy, if they can get 
a little clean ſtraw to lie on, and a coarſe 
ſack or two to cover them. The poverty 


and wretchednefs of theſe people, ſhould 


you happen to ſee them, muſt not in- 
duce you to deſpiſe them, but to pity and 
relieve them, I was yeſterday highly de- 
lighted with both of you, on ſeeing you 
collect your little all, I think it was three 


Nor do you want any of 


half. 
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halfpence, and give them to a poor wo- 


man, who indeed ſeemed an object of 
charity, while the pitying tears that ſtood 


in each of your eyes amply marked the 
goodneſs of your little hearts. 


See, my dears, without thinking of it, 
we have rambled into a turnip field. l need 
not tell you the uſe of theſe, as I know 
you both love them as ſauce to boiled 


mutton or lamb. But they are not de- 


ſigned ſolely for our uſe, for the cows _ 
and ſheep come in for their ſhare of 
mw who are equally pleaſed with ſuch 


Look around you, my children, and 
ou will ſee other fields at a little diſtance, 
ome covered with potatoes and carrots, 

others with peas and beans, of which 


you may to-day, perhaps, have ſome for 


dinner. ; 
In ſome of theſe fields grow hemp 
flax, which are very valuable commo- 
dities. The ſtalks of hemp and flax, a> 
ter paſſing through various operations, 
1 8 are 
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are ſpun into thread. Of this flaxen 


thread they make linen cloth, and of the 
hemp they make ropes and cords. The 


ſhirt you have on, my dear Billy, once 


grew in a field, and fo did Miſs Char- 


Jotte's frock. You have often ſeen Goody 


Prudence making lace, with exceedingly 
fine thread, which was produced from 
flax finely prepared. N | 
Bleſs me, where are we rambling to : 
we muſt return, or we ſhall be too late 
for dinner; but, ip the way home, I will 
tell you ſomething concerning _cotton, 
which 1s peculiar to the Eaſt and 'Weſt 
Indies, and of this muſlins, dimities, and 


callicoes are made. | 
Cotton grows on a tree bearing its own 


name, in pods about the ſize of a nut, 
which encloſes the ſeed. As theſe ripen, 
the outſide becomes black, and the heat 
of the ſun ſplits them open. They are 
then gathered, and the cotton is ſeparated 


rom the ſeeds by a proper machine. It 


is 
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is then ſpun, when the weavers work it 
up into different articles. 
Such is the ingenuity and invention of 
ſome people, that in parts beyond the 
great ocean, where they have neither 
hemp, flax, nor cotton, they make @ 
very curious cloth from the bark of trees, 
ſuch as would be beyond our belief, had 
not ſome of our navigators brought pieces 
of it home. "ol 
Thus you ſee, my dear children, that 
though Providence may have given toſome 
countries more than to others, yet that 
ſame power has beſtowed on human na- 
ture ſuch a ſtrength of invention, as ſhall 
enable them to accommodate themſelves 
ſome how or other, in every circumſtance 
of life. Providence has been no leſs care- 
ful to provide for the fiſhy inhabitants 
of the waters, the beaſts of the earth, and 
the fowls of the air. Even thoſe ver 
infects, many of which are too fm 
for the naked eye to diſcover, are not 
overlooked by his all-ſeeing eye. How 
12 C4 good 
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good and thankful ought we to be to 

that great Creator, who diſpenſes all his 
bounties with ſo liberal a hand; who 
guides our ſteps by day, and watches 
over us by night; who is every where, 
and in every place at the fame moment, 

nnd from whom no ſecrets are hidden 


— 
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1 Am very glad, my pretty little dears, 
A to find you ſo early in your attendance 


on me to take another Ramble. It ap- 
pears 


oO 9 0 
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pears 
like the leſſons I give you. Bleſs me, 
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to me as a proof how much 


Maſter Billy, what a ſmart hat you have 
on; it makes you look like any little 
beau. And thoſe feathers in = — 
Miſs Charlotte, look wonderfully 

Well, let us walk out, and ſee AF ann we 
can meet with, 

What are you both ſtopping to look _ 
at? Oh! it is a peacock, and a beauti- 
ful creature it is. See how it ſpreads its 
tail, which ſhines in the fun with un⸗ 
common luſtre. You ſee near him a 
pea-hen, which has none of thoſe beau- 
tiful colours you ſee in the peacock. +: 
I muſt remind you, on this occaſion; . 
that though the peacock is fo beautiful a 
creature to look at, he has one of the 


moſt diſagreeable voices in nature, and 


has nothing to recommend him but the 
magnificence of his feathers, The ſame 
thing g may be ſaid of thoſe little maſters 


and miſſes, who, being dreſſed up in fine 
clothes, feathers, and ribbons, ſtrut _ 
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like the peacock; but if they have not 

attended, like you, to improve their minds 

as they grow up, they will no ſooner be- 
gin to ſpeak, than they will be compared 
to the peacock, who, to be ſure, looks 
wonderfully pretty, but is otherwiſe re- 
markable only for his pride and {tupi-_ 
=O | 3 
Tee yonder the pretty blackbirds, larks, 
flinnets, and in that wood before you are 
numberleſs other pretty birds. They 
have not, it is true, cho gaudy feathers 
which the peacock has, nor do they 
ſtrut about with that pride and ſtate; but 
they are infinitely more pleaſing in their 
activity and agility. It is pretty to ſee 
theſe little creatures, how they hop about 
from bough to bough, and ſeem to en- 
joy the moſt perfect pleaſures. When the 
| peacock .opens his throat, you immedi- 

; ately forget all his beauties, and leave 
him in diſguſt; but when theſe little 
creatures begin to ſing, you are charmed 
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with their melody, and you quit the ſpot 
with regret. wo 4 

| Bleſs me, my dears, look at that fine 
bird, which is juſt come out of the 
wood!. Itis a pheaſant. See how beau- 
tiful it looks. They are ſomething like 
the game cock, and like them will fight 
very furiouſly. No body, ] believe, eats 
a peacock ; but moſt people are fond of 
a pheaſant. This is perhaps only ow+- 
ing to their being not ſo plentiful as other 
birds, and things that are hard to be 
come at, however indifferent they may 
be in themſelves, are generally in high 
eſteem. 4 ö ; 
See thoſe two little rogues of cock ſpar- 
rows, how they fight! J know a naughty 
little boy, who uſed to catch theſe ſpar- 
rows, put artificial ſpurs on them, cut 
their wings, and then ſet them together, 
when they would fight till one of them 
lay dead on the ſpot. 
| Let us look into the barn, and it is a 
chance but that we ſhall ſee an owl _ 


_ 


Look about, Billy, and ſee if you cannot 
find one. Ah! I thought your young 
eyes would not be long in diſcovering 
that reverend- looking creature. See how Þ 
majeſtic he appears; he continues here 
in ſolitude all the day, hating the delight- 
ful rays of the ſun againſt which he can- 
not look, and therefore he goes abroad 
only in the night-time, when other birds 
are gone to reſt, Vet the owl is not to 
be deſpiſed; for he is uſeful in his 
kind, by living upon thoſe mice, which 
would otherwiſe be very injurious to the 
farmers, in getting among their corn, 
Il ſuppoſe you heard the cuckow in the 
ſpring, though he is now filent; for we 
| arc told; that he gets his voice by ſuck- 
ing other birds eggs, and that as foon as 
the birds have done laying, he begins to 
be hoarſe, and ſoon loſes his voice en- 
tirely. It is a lazy bird, for ſo far from 
taking the trouble to bring up its own 
- Young, it does not even hatch them, but 
the hen lays her . 
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Look at that pretty robbin. How tame 
he is! I wiſh I had a bit of bread to give 
him ! You are right, my dear, they do 
ſay, « that the robbin and the wren are 
God's cock and hen; but this is founded 
on a miſtake, for there are hen robbins as 
well as cock robbins, and cock wrens as 
well as hen wrens. They are two dif- 


ferent kinds of birds, and no ways related 4 


to each other, which I beg you to re- 
member, 

There are ſcreach owls and bats, and 
ſome other birds, which by ſome igno- 
rant.people are faid to be ominous, 2 by © 
making a hideous noiſe, or flapping againlit 
the windows of a ſick perſon, thereby de- 
noting that there will be a death in that 
houſe. But I would adviſe you, my deat 
children, never to believe any ſuch idle 
ſtories; for it is impious to ſuppoſe, that 
God would put it in the power of theſe 
ignorant animals to foretel what he has, 
in his. great wiſdom, thought fit to con- 
ceal from us. What * here * | 
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the impoſſibility of birds toretelling events, 
may be in like manner applied to the howl - 
ing of dogs, and the ticking of death- 
watches. 

Among the number of foreign birds, 
the humming bird and the oſtrich are the 
principal. The humming bird is the leaſt 
and prettieſt of all birds in the world. 
here are two ſorts of theſe in the Weſt 
Indies, of which the leaſt is not larger 

than an humble bee. It has a ſmall creſt 

on its head, green at bottom, and gold 
at top, which, in the ſun, ſparkles and 

ſhines like a little ſtar in the middle of 
the forehead. The ladies wear them 1 in 
their ears for an ornament, 

If the humming-bird be the ſmalleſt, 
the oſtrich is the largeſt that we know of, 
being ſeven feet from the top of the head 
to the ground. It is ſaid to be a. ſilly 
bird, and lays its eggs in the ſand, leav- 
ing the ſun to hatch them. The feathers 
you now wear, my Charlotte, are the pro- 
EPS of that bl and I bope you — X 
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take care of them, for they are very dear. 
I ſee the footman is coming to call us to 

dinner. ö 


\ - 


RAMBLE V: 


I See, Maſter Billy, that you are ready 
* for another Ramble; but I think, 
Miſs Charlotte, that the weather looks 
very doubtful: we will therefore amuſe 
ourſelves to-day with what the flower- 

| | garden 
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garden and orchard will afford us. Even 
here, and indeed wherever we ſtep, we 


may find-objects in plenty to employ the 


moſt inquiſitive mind, 
Put this roſe, my pretty Charlotte, in- 
to your boſom, It is as 8 as your- 


The roſe, or indeed any other flower, is 


very natural emblem of the ſhortneſs of 


made life, Like that roſe, -we blow in 
the morning, bloom at noon, and fade 


before night. That is, com the bloom 


of youth, we ſoon paſs on to maturity, 
when a few mare ours put us in mind 
of old age. 

Wha artiſt can paint to perfection any 
thing like thoſe tulips, thoſe fine carna- 
tions, and that bed of ramumeulas? Thoſe 
auriculas, which ſome through miſtake 
call recklaces, are very beautiful, as well 
as thoſe hyacinths, which are produced 
in Holland, and from thence ſent over 
to this kingdom. View that lily, whoſe 
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ching in nature; and ſee thoſe noble ſun, 
Y flowers and majeſtic holyoaks, Which 

FF raiſe their lofty heads above the other 


flowers, and ſeem to look down op every 
thing beneath them, as kings look down 
upon their ſubjects ! 


Can any thing be more delightful than 
the view of that arbour, encircled on all 


ſides with jeſſamines and honey- ſuckles ! 


How delicately beautiful are the white and 


green of the jeſſamine, which ſeem to give 
an inexpreſſible additional luſtre to the 


enchanting honeyſuckle ! What a fra- 
grant ſmell they diffuſe around them! It 

is probable, that it was in ſuch arbours 
as theſe, that Adam and Eve paſſed their . 


happy days of innocence. . 


All theſe flowers ſpring at firſt either ; 


from ſeeds, or from little roots taken 
from great ones, Many of the flowers 
ou here ſee, were at firſt taken from 
belned in the open helds, and being 
tranſplanted into richer ſoil; have ac- 
quired that beautiful fate in which you 
D now 
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now ſee them. Theſe delicate flowers 
Tequire very great attendance, and were 
they not properly watered by the gar- 
dener in dry and ſultry weather, they 
would be-parched up and wither, in like 
manner as we ſhould die with thirſt had 

we not ſomething frequently to drink, 
Plants, like the human race, will not 
thrive every where alike, Delicate and 
tender plants muſt. be put into light 
earth, that, as they endeavour to make 
their way upwards, the reſiſtance they 
meet with may not be too great. To 
plants of a ſtronger and more powerful 
nature, ſtiffer ſo:1s muſt be given them, 
as light earth we uld not afford them ſuf- 
ficient nouriſument; and ſome plants 
thrive only in n arſhy places, while others 
muſt have dry fcils, 

It is not the iurface of the earth only, 
my dear children, th t affords ſo great a 
varicty; for c en beneath its ſurface as 

 preat a variety is to e found. Look in- 
to dat pit W. re the gardener has been 
| | digging, 
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digging. At the top you ſee a fine earthy 


den. A little below it you ſee gravel, 
which the gardener takes out to lay up- 
on his. walks, which not only occaſions 


them to look very prettily, but alſo keeps 
them dry, and prevents the rain from 


ſettling on them. - A httle further down, 
you ſee a fine white ſand, with which the 
maid covers her kitchen floor to keep it 
clean; and ſtill lower down in the pit you 

1 | 


ſee a kind of ſtiff clay, of which 


make bricks,” "Theſe matters, my dears, 
are well worthy of your obſervation, and 
I would adviſe young people to take nos» © 
tice of every thing they ſee. e 

In ſome pits are chalk which the far 
mer lays upon cold and watery lands to 
improve them; and ſome pits produce 


even ſtone and marble; of which they 


build houſes and ſtrong caſtles. Gold, 
ſilver, copper, and other metals, are all 


dug. out of the earth, and after - paſſing 


through the hands of the refiner, are 
EG Le 25 4 brought 
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* 3 to chat ſtate, in which we find 
j "nn RC eng ue. 
| In ſome pits are found coals, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary for many occa- 
fions. Your meat could not be ſo well 
roaſted, nor your puddings fo well boil- 
ed, were it not for coals, as without 
them all your ſtock of wood would ſoon 
be exhauſted. 
It is by the aſſiſtance of coals that trong 
© fires are made, which ſeparate all the mi- 
nerals, ſuch as gold, filver, iron, and 
ether ſorts, from their native ores. What 
I mean by ores is the metal, of what kind 
ſoever, when it firſt comes out of the 
mine, mixed with earth, and other bo- 


dies, which are ſeparated 'by the fire, and 


I muſt tell you, my dears, and I doubt 
not but you will remember it, that gold 


is the heavieſt of all metals, and that, if 
it be in a pure ſtate, melt it ever fo often 
in the fire, it will never loſe any of its 


weight. Beſides, 1 it be oy ever ſo 
4 long. 
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long, tho” it will tarniſh, it will never ruſt, 
like other metals, but will always retaus 
its original value. Here is a guinea, miſs 
Charlotte and maſter Billy: ſee how pret- 
ty it looks; and be aſſured, when you 
bath grow up, ſhould you continue to 
be as good as you now are, you will never 
want plenty of them. | ia” - 
Silver is of lefs value than gold, be- 


cCauſe it is not ſo durable; yet it is a very | 


valuable metal. A guinea, by means of 
ſilver ſhillings, may be divided into twen- 
ty-one parts, Which is very handy for 
change in the courſe of b our 
buckles are made of filver, fo are your 
cream pot, your tea and table ſpoons, - 
your coffee- pot, and many other articles 
of houſehold implements. Yet, uſeful” 
as gold and filver are, they have done a 

great deal of miſchief in the world : many 
a promiſing young gentleman has been 
hurt by the bad uſe of them, and many 
a pretty miſs ruined. 


D 3 Iron, 
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Iron, though it bears no compariſon 
in point of value with gold and ſilver, yet 


4 is a moſt uſeful metal. It makes .bolts 


and bars to ſecure our houſes from thieves, 


; it makes ploughſhares, harrows, forks, 


ſcythes, and many other implements of 
huſbandry, as well as cazpenters tools, 


and many other inſtruments in the polite 
arts. What would you do, Billy, for 


pegs to your top, were it not for iron K. 
Vet this ſaid iron, valuable as it is, is 


often made uſe of to bad purpoſes. They 


often convert it into ſwords, guns, can- 
non, and cannon-balls bigger than either 
of your pretty little heads, with 'which 


men kill one another. Thus you ſee, 


my dears, that the beſt things may be 
turned to the worſt purpoſes. | 
Copper ſerves to make frying-pans, 
kettles, ſaucepans, and other kitchen 


utenſils; and copper, by the addition of 


what 1s called lapis caliminaris, is con- 
verted into braſs, which makes your 


common candleſticks, fenders, and ſuch 


like 
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like things, and is a very durable com- 
poſition 8 
Tin is no leſs uſeful than copper and 
braſs; ſor were not the braſs and copper 
utenſils lined with tin, it would be very 
dangerous to uſe them. I might ſay a 
reat deal more concerning lead, pewter, 
and other things; but when you ſhall. 
be grown older, you will then ſtudy na- 
tural hiſtory, in which you will not only 
find a confirmation of what I have told 
you, but will meet with many thin 


more to pleaſe you. 


Bleſs. me, my little dears, we have 
eontinued our rambles till we. haye got 
into the orchard, Well, let us leave 
what is far under our feet, to contem- 
plate what we now ſee above our heads. 
It -is but a little while ſince, that the 
whole of this orchard appeared but as 


one large noſegay, moſt pleaſing to the 


ſmell, and moſt delightful to the eye. 
Though you have now loſt that pleaſ- 
ing ſmell, and _ delightful proſpect, 


4 you 
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vou will ſoon be amply repaid by the ripe 
fruit that will be produced. ou will | 
* then have plenty of fruit to eat, as well 
as to make into tarts and puddings. 
Your ſpare apples will be made into 
eyder, and your pears into perry. Thus 
every ſeaſon produces ſomething to en- 
liven the heart, to enable us to perform 
the toilſome journey of life. 

But do not let me forget to remind 
you, my dear little ones, not to meddle 
with the fruit before they be properly #® 
ripe; for green fruit is very dangerous. 
Laft year, maſter Thoughtleſs had near- 

ly killed himſelf by greedily devouring 

large quantities of green fruit. He was 

- > fo long ill on the account, and fo long 
confined to his room, where a ſtrict eye 
was kept over him, that all the ſummer 
paſſed without his being permitted to eat 
ſo much as an apple, a pear, or a plum. 
What a terrible puniſhment was this! 

1 I ſee, my dears, you have been very 

| attentive to what I have ſaid, I will not, 

[ | | there} 
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therefore, burthen your memories with: _ 
too much at once, If you pleaſe, We 
will return to the houſe, - "0p 


% WI * 
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OO D morning to you, my pretty 
(GG dears, I did tee dar to Keys 
dreſſed ſo early; but I ſee you are good 
children, and are fond of receiving in- 
ſtruction. 


L other hand. 
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ſtruction. Come, ' miſs Charlotte, give 


me hold of your hand, and do yu 
» maſter Billy, take hold of your ſiſter's 


So, Dolly, you are milking the cows, 
Pray hand theſe little gentry of mine ſome 
of your new milk; for they are good chil- 
. dren, and deſerve it. Milk them ſome; 
if you pleaſe, from the red cow; for 
they ſay the red cow's milk is the fweet- 
eſt. Do not drink too much, Billy, for 
fear it ſhould lie heavy on your ſtomach. 

What fine creatures theſe cows are, 
and how * to the taſte is the milk 
they give ! A cow is alittle eſtate to a 
poor man, fince it ſupplies his family 
with a great part of their nouriſhment, 
Bread and milk is their uſual breakfaſt 
and ſupper, and their dinners are often 
nothing . more than milk and potatoes, 
And yet fee, my dears, how freſh and 
hearty theſe poor country children look. 
If they can now and then get a piece of 
fat bacon to eat, they think that a —_ 

ow 
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How thankful you both ought to be, that 


1 


it has pleaſed God to make you the chil- 


dren of parents who want for nothing ! 
You ſee with what pleaſure and cons 
tentment the cattle crop the meadow 
graſs : to them it is as great a dainty as 
would be the niceſt pies and tarts to you, 
Nor do they, indeed. eat this merely for 


themſelves; for that fine graſs produces 


that nice milk, ſuch as you have juſt now 


taſted, and this they generally give twice 


a day. 
al has given to all beaſts four 
legs; for had they only two, they muſt 
then walk upright as we do, which would 
be very inconvenient for animals, whoſe 
food is on the ground, and to eat which 
they muſt ſtoop to crop it; nor would 
two legs be able to carry a body of ſo 
great a weight as theirs, Cows are never 
ſhod like horſes, and therefore you ſee 
what hard feet they have, which would 
otherwiſe be ſadly cut and mangled, 
Their horns not only ſerve them as wea- 
pons 
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pons to defend them when other beaſts 
attack them, but likewife contribute to 
give them a noble appearance; for fee 
+ how naked thoſe cows Jook about the 
head, who have no horns. 7 ; 
Do not 50 too near that cow, Billy 3 
for though the looks ſo quiet, and feems 
to take no notice of you, yet ſome are 
miſchievous, and will kick at people. 
You know maſter Giddy was fo lilly 
as to go up to a cow, and attempt: 
to play with his tail, when the cow gave. 
him ſuch a kick, that he has been lame 
ever ſince, and will all his life have rea- 

ſon to lament his imprudence. 
ä We ſuffer theſe cows to feed on what 
herbs they pleaſe, and permit them to 
range all day at liberty round the fields, 
to regale themſelves upon what they can 
find, and what is but of little ſervice to 
us; and they return home in the even- 
ing, to repay the obligation with large 
and plentiful bowls of milk. On the 
_ of the milk, after it has ſtood ſome 
hours 
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hours in pans, a fine cream riſes, which 
they ſkim off, and put into churns, and 
then make it into butter. What remains 
is called butter milk; but what that is, 
I need not tell you, as I know you are 
both very fond of it. os 

They alſo convert milk into cheeſe 
and you both know very well, that yow 
could have neither cheeſecakes, cuſtards, 
lly' nor puddings, were it not for this ſaid 
apt: I milk. How many people have been 
we. cured of conſumptions by living upon 
me milk, when all. medicines have failed? It 


An is not many years ſince, my dear children, 
| that milk was your only food, 

at gee the pretty little calves, how they 

to ſkip about the meadow, and mingle with 

Is, each other | yet every cow knows its own 

an calf, and every calf its own cow, while 


to thoſe who look after them cannot tell the 
be one from the other. But theſe pretty 
45 little calves will ſoon be diſpoſed of to the 
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they will be called veal, which you know Wl 
is very nice eating. 7 

Cows, © oxen, and calves, my dear 

children, are not only uſeful in ſupply- a 
ing us with milk, beef, and veal, but 
they afford us other valuable things; for 
their ſkins are ſold to the tanners, who | 
make leather of them, which are con- | 
verted into ſhoes, boots, and an hundred 
other uſeful articles. Even their horns 

are of great uſe, for with theſe they make 
combs to comb your heads with, and to 
anſwer a vaſt number of other purpoſes, 
Thus you ſee how good God is to us! 

Bleſs me, my dears, why we have 

rambled to the banks of a fine river. See 
how the water ſteals along in flow and 
folemn pace, while the little fiſhes now 
'and then jump above its ſurface. But 

let me tell you, that the fiſhes jump out 

of the water, not through ſport and wan- 
tonneſs, but only in purſuit of ſome de- 
licate fly of which they wiſh to make a 
prey. Maſter Billy, you ſhall go home 


immedi- 
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immediately, if you go ſo near to the 
brink of the river. Should you tumble 
in, you would be drowned, and then 
I you muſt be buried before you become a 
The cattle, indeed, venture on its 
banks, and drink freely of the limpid 
ſtream. To them it is as greata delicacy 
as the-choiceſt wines are to his lordſhip, 
and they neyer drink more than is ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy their thirſt, When 
they have eat and drank as long as they 
pleaſe, they lie down and fleep on the 
enamelled meadow, more pleaſing and 
gateful to them than beds of down are. 
to the rich and powerful. * 

I will tell you, my little dears, wha 
will very much ſurpriſe you, but what is 
really a truth. You will always ſee fields, 
which lie by the ſides of rivers, more 
beautiful and flouriſhing than thoſe which 
have no rivers near them. Now mind 
what is the cauſe of it. The ſun, dur- 
ing the heat of the day, draws up the 

— | water 
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water into the air, not in large bodies, 
but in little particles, or ſpecks, ſuch as 


vou frequently ſee fly out of the tea-ket- 


tle when the water is boiling violently. 
The water, in this ſtate, continues in 


the clouds till the ſun fets, and then, the 


heat no longer ſupporting it in the air, 
it falls during the night in gentle dews, 
and refreſhes all the lands in the neigh- 


bourhood of the river. Do not you 


remember, maſter Billy, how ſevere 
2 was chidden for running in the — 
efore the fun had dried up the dews, 
and thereby wet your ſhoes quite through, 
Miſs Charlotte was more prudent, and 


kept on the gravelly path-way. 


We are very apt, my dear children, 
to complain when we are caught in a 
ſhower, and it is natural for us to do fo, 
becauſe we ſometimes catch cold by it; 
but we do not conſider of what great 
ſervice it is to the graſs, how it enlivens 
all nature, and how beautiful it makes 


every field and meadow look. But let 
p 1 me 


— 
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e particularly remind you, my dears, 
iever to ſtand before the fire in your wet 
oothes to dry them, but always pull them 
ff, if you have any value for your health 
Ir your lives; for the heat ſtrikes the 
amp inwards, and always is hurtful, 
Maſter Tommy Careleſs got wet through 
in a ſhower of rain laſt Eaſter holidays, 
and not having patience to pull off his 
clothes, and dry them properly, he ſtood 
before a large fire with them on, and 
dried them in that manner. However, 
he paid dearly for his folly ; for he fell 
ill, and, in leſs than a month, the vil- 
age knell tolled as he was carrying to his 
grave, My dears, what a fad thing was 


en: What to his poor parents! | 

* Oxen and cows, and other animals of 
„ rne fields, pay no regard to theſe rains: 
l hey ſtay out in them all day, and ſome- 


imes even all night, without receiving the 
caſt injury. Nature has furniſhed them 
ith clothing that no weather can pene- 
rate; while a ſmart ſhower will wet us 


— 
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to the ſkin, and expoſe us to many other i 
inconveniences. A heavy ſhower of rain, 
Miſs Charlotte, would ſpoil your fea- 
thers, and ſpot your coat, Matter Billy, 
while the oxen and cows would continue 
grazing quite unconcerned. 3 
Let us quit the borders of this delight- i 
ful river, and return home, where, 1 
doubt not, you will reflect on what 1 
have now faid to you. Young folks 
muſt accuſtom themſelves, not only to 
read carefully, and properly attend to what 3 
is faid to them, but they muſt alſo ak- 
cuſtont᷑ themſelves to reflect on what they || 1 
read and are told. My dear Billy, 
your ſiſter over that ſtile. 
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LESS me, Maſter Billy, what have 
B you got there? It is a mouſe- trap, 
I declare, with ſome little mice in it, and 
caught in the pantry, I ſuppoſe. Do not 
be frightened at them, Miſs Charlotte, 
they will do you no harm. See how the 
poor little things tremble! Put down 
the trap, Maſter Billy, and leave the mice 
to the diſpeſal of 7 cook, While we pur- 
| 2 
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ſue our Rambles, and talk over matters 
as uſual, | 

Even thoſe mice you have juſt now left 
behind you, afford ſomething worthy of 

our obſervation, "Theſe little animals 
undqubtedly do a good deal of miſchief 
in kitchens and pantries ; but they often 
pay dear for the dainties they meet-with, 
as they ſometimes feel the talons of Miſs 
Puſs, who, if ſhe once lays hold of them, 
is ſure to break their bones and devour 
them. 

Bleſs me, what a pretty little field- 
mouſe is running along there ! I thought 
it would be too nimble for you, Billy, 
and that you would not be able to catch 
it. Now, there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between a houſe mouſe and a 
field mouſe, not ſo much in their ſhape 
as in their art and cunning ; for Provi- 
dence has given to the meaneſt animal a 


- ſomething which makes them ſenſible of 
their wants, and the means by which 


they _ 
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they are to ſatisfy them, even in the 
future, as well as the preſent, 

The houſe mice never give themſelves 
any concern about laying up winter ſtores, 
becauſe the pantries and cellars ſupply 
them with a conſtant ſucceſſion of pro- 
viſions. They live too on greater dain- 
ties than the field mice; but they run 

reater dangers from the talans of Miſs 
Puls; ſo that what the field mouſe wants 
in luxury, is made up by the ſafety at- 
tending his ſituation. And here let me 
obſerve to. you, my little dears, that you 
will, as you grow up, find it much the 


fame all through life, that the higheſt 


ſtations are generally the moſt dangerous, 


and the middle ſtates moſt ſecure. 
The field mice, who in ſummer know 
that winter will come, always lay up a 
ſtock againſt the approach of froſt and 
ſnow. They build their houſes under 
ground with much art and elegance. 
Their cells have a free communication 
with each other, and each is appropri- 
E 3 ated 
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ated to ſome particular uſe. One is ſet 
apart for the reception. of their ſtores, 


which conſiſt of all ſorts of fruits, ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon, but particularly 
nuts and. ears of corn. Theſe laſt are 
laid up in heaps, and will keep longer 
than any other articles of their provi- 
ſions. Other apartments are appropri- 
ated to the ſervice of the family, and 
turniſhed with little beds of wool and 
cow-hair. At the extremity of the lodge- 
ment there 1s one general magazine that 
ſupplies the whole, and on which they 
feed, when the weather will not permit 
them to ſtir out of their habitations. Can 
human creatures, my dears, behave with 
more prudence ? 

- Have you. my dears, ever ſeen a hedge- 
hog ? I knew you have got a picture of 
a porcupine, $9608.08 whom and the 
hedge-hog there is a perfect reſemblance, 
and they both have their reſpective ma- 
gazines. The porcupine is covered all 
over with large pointed quills, ſome 
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white, and ſome black. When he is at- 

tacked, he bends his head and paws un- 

der him, rolls himſelf up in a globulac 
| form, and erects his prickles of quills in 
ſuch a manner, that dogs, and other ani- 
mals, are often obliged to decline the 
combat. f | _-_ 

The hedge-hog makes another advan- 
tage of his pointed quills. He rolls him- 
ſelf over apples, grapes, or any other 
fruits he can find, under the trees, and 
conveys them away on the ſharp points. 
He eats, as ſoon as poſſible, what takes 
up too great a part of his ſtore room, 
and makes a reſerve of nuts to ſerve him 
till the cloſe of the ſummer. As to the 
winter, he makes no proviſion for it, as 
he indulges himſelf in ſleep during the 
greater part of that uncomfortable ſeaſon, 
Did not you obſerve that pretty little 

bee fly by us? How he was loaded! 
Well, I will give you ſome account of 
theſe bees, and it will be well worth both 


your attentions. 
| E 4 There 
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There are three ſorts of bees in every 


hive : the firſt are the laborious part, each 
of which has a trunk tv aſſiſt him in the 
execution of his work, and a ſting to de- 
fend him in caſe of an aſſault. The ſe- 
cond ſort are the drones, who are longer 
and larger than the former, and theſe have 


no ſtings. The third ſort are not only 


much ſtronger and larger than the drones, 
but they have ſtings likewiſe, as well as 
the populace or common bees, It is, 


my dears, @ received opinion, that there 


is but one ſupreme or ſovereign bee in 
each hive, and that this ſovereign of theirs 


is dignified and diſtinguiſhed by the title 


of their queen. | 


The drone eats, and no one but him- 


ſelt reaps any advantage from it; he con- 
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hi ve, without the leaſt interruption, As 


tributes nothing to the public ſtock, he is 
well provided for, he does no manner of 
work, nor even ranges round the fields; 


be takes a turn or two, indeed, now and 


then to air himſelf, and walks round the 


he 
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he has no enemy to fear, ſo nature has 
given him no ſting for his defence, 

It is certain, my little dears, that ſuch 
indolent creatures would not be ſuffered 
in a ſtate ſo remarkable for induſtry as the 
bees are, if they were not reſerved for 
ſome ſervice or other, You know there 
are people who may be called drones, whe, 
do no kind of work, but depend upon: 
other people for their bread, 

At the approach of autumn, when it is 
foreſeen that proviſions will begin to grow: 
ſcarce, the drones then get into diſgrace; 
and are turned out of doors, as being a 
burthen to the commonwealth, It is in 
| vain for the drones to attempt to be ob- 


ſtinate, and think of maintaining their 


ſtation : they lay hold of their wings and 
ſhoulders, thruſt them out, and tarraſs 
and fatigue them. In ſhort, they drive 
them all out, without the leaſt favour or 
affection. Thus, my dears, you ſee what 
is the conſequence of idleneſs. 
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The whole community of bees, young 
and old, live in peace and unity together, 
ſo long as there are conveniences for their 
reception ; but when their number 1s fo 
far encreaſed, as not to find ſufficient 
room for thew, then the old bees, whoſe 
right and title are indiſputable, make war 
upon the young ones, if they refuſe to 
quit the hive, fn general, however, the 
young brood teſtify all the duty and ſub- 
miſſion imaginable; and, at a certain 
day and hour, or rather at one and the 
ſame moment, the whole ſwarm of young 
bees, with their queen at their head, 
march out of the hive in form, and take 
their flight to ſome diſtant fields, in ſearch 
after ſome other agreeable ſituation. If 
bees behave fo dutifully to their parents, 
how obedient ought little miſſes and 
maſters to be, ſince they have more ſenſe 
than bees. 

I beg you will attend, my dears, to the 
curious manner in which they build their 


neſts. When they begin this — 
they 
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they divide into four ſeveral parties. The 
firſt party range all over the fields in queſt 
of proper materials; the ſecond work up- 
on the materials that are brought home, 


and make a rough draught or plan of the 


intended ſtructure; the third poliſh and 
complete it, bringing it to its utmoſt 
beauty and perfection; and the fourth 
atten with proviſions on ſuch as have 
not time to leave their work. The ma- 


king of the cells is really very difficult 
and troubleſome, becauſe they not only” «| 
lay the wax ſmooth, but alſo extend it to 
its proper dimenſions, and cut and ad- 


Juſt it with their jaws. 
Though the neatneſs and m— 
of their work is ſurpriſing, yet theſe 


labourers are ſo active and induf- 


trious, that a comb, conſiſting of a 
double row of cells, which is a foot long, 
and ſix inches broad, is accompliſhed in a 
day's time, and is large enough for the 
reception of three thouſand bees.” The 
honey-combs are diyided into three parts; 


One, 
/ 


} 
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one, in which they bring up their young; 
another, in which they depoſit their wax, 
with which they qxcaſionally repair their. 
habitations ; and the third, in which they 
treaſure up their winter ſtores, FB 
Lou know, my dears, what honey is, 
and you have often ſeen bees- wax. "Theſe 
are produced by bees, who collect it from 
various kinds of plants and flowers, and 
theſe they uſe with the greateſt precau- 
tion. Each bee is allowed every thing 
that is neceſlary for his ſupport, but no- 
S thing that is ſuperfluous, and not the 
leaſt * of wax is thrown aſide or 
# neglected, 
In ſhort, my dear children, a bee-hive 
is a ſchool, to which too many of the 
human race haye much need to go, 
Prudence, induſtry, love of our neigh+ 
bours, zeal for the public good, neat- 
neſs, temperance, and all the virtues, are 
confpicucus in bees, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, they read us lectures on thoſe 
moral ſubjects, Thele little animals 2 
a 
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ö all perfectly happy, and ſtrictly united; 
5 they toil for the public good, and are 
, ſubmiſhve and obedient, in all reſpects, 
g to the laws of the community, - 
; RAMBLE VIII. a 
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O, Mafter Billy, you are frogs and 

making much of your dog Hector 
this morning. He is a fine fellow, and 
he is ſo goud humoured too, that oy 
| nee 


L 
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need not be afraid, Miſs Charlotte, of 
ſtroking him. He knows you and all 
the family too well to behave amiſs to 
you. See how he wags his tail, which 
is a proof how happy he thinks himſelf 
in being taken notice of by you. Come, 
my dears, we will proceed on another 
Ramble, and as we walk on, I will tell 
you {6mething of the nature of this faith- 
ful animal, 

Of all the accompliſhments a dog poſ- 
ſeſſes, none is more pleaſing to us, than 
that inviolable friendſhip, and undaunted 
courage, which he ſhews for his maſter 


on all occaſions, and in this reſpect dogs 


may be conſidered as our faithful com- 

panions, aſſiſtants, and protectors. You 
have both of you heard your papa re- 
late, that miles good dog Hector pre- 


vented a thief — os on the high- 
way, and he has more than once ſaved 
the houſe from-being broke open, by his 
alarming the ney with barking, which 

" was 


; 
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was as much as to ſay, « Maſter, here 
are thieves in the yard.“ 


I will now, my dear children, tell you 


for what purpoſes the different kinds of 
dogs were intended by our wiſe Creator; 
for he has aſſigned every kind of dog for 


ſome particular purpoſe. But I ſhall take 


no notice, Miſs Charlotte, of your lap- 
dog, for they are uſeleſs animals, and of- 
ten are fed better than poor people. 
The maſtiff and the bull-dog guard our 
houſes in the night, and reſerve all their 
fury and reſentment for thoſe hours, in 
which neceſſitous vagrants may form bad 
deſigns againſt us. How terrible it is to 
be waked out of our fleep by men with 
piſtols in their hands]! It would fright- 
en you out of your mind, Miſs Char- 


lotte; and I am not clear how Maſter 


Biliy would behave on ſuch an occaſion. 
I am not at all ſurpriſed that you are fo 
fond of Hector. | 

It is the property of the ſhepherd's dog 


W attagk ths Molf in thoſe cpuntries that 
4 abound 
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abound with wolves, We had wolves at 
one time in England, but they are now 
nearly, if not quite, demoliſhed. There 
are other qualifies peculiar to the ſhep- 
herd's dog. . You may frequently obſerve 


bo readily he obeys his maſter's order, 
and turns the ſheep which way he is bid- 
den, and that more expeditiouſly - than 


half a dozen men could do it. Should 
the ſhepherd be weary, and lie down on 
the graſs, the dog will ſquat down by 
him, and woe to him that ſhould dare 


to diſturb him. 
There are various kinds of ſporting 


dogs, and among theſe is the terrier, 
who has very ſhort legs, to enable him 


to bury himſelf in the graſs, or break his 
way through a quick-ſet hedge. 

Nature has beſtowed on the greyhound 
a ſharp head and a ſlender body, in or- 
der to cut.the air with more eaſe, and 


purſue his game with greater expedition. 
His long thin legs ſoon ſtretch over a 
large tract of ground; he exceeds even 


the 


o 


ſafety therefore principally depends on 
its turnings and windings, and other arts 
of flight. This creature is the reverfe 


The terrier is ſhort ſighted ; but then he 


caſion for a ſure ſcent than a quick eye, 
when he lies concealed in the graſs, or 
darts through a bramble buſh. The 
greyhound on the contrary, is of little 
ſervice but on the plain, and has-no 


prey at a diſtance. 
and ſquats as ſoon as he ſpies his game, 


There are various forts of them, who 
are named according to their qualifica- 
tions. All of them are equally eager for 
the ſport, and faithful in the due diſ- 


charge of their offices, 
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the hare in poiut of ſwiftneſs, whoſe - 


of the terrier, not only in his ſhape, but” 
in his daily exerciſe and employment, 


has a fine noſe, becauſe he has more oc- 


ſcent ; but he never fails of diſcerning his 


in order to give his maſter timely notice. 


F In 


The ſetting dog ſtops in a moment, 
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In ſhort, my dear children, among all 


the various kinds of dogs, there is not 


.one but what renders himſelf, in ſome 


| degree, amiable by his ſprightlineſs and 


aktivity, valuable by his indefatigable in- 
duſtry, and ſometimes ſerviceable by his 


vigilance, and the timely notice he gives 


his maſter of ſome approaching danger 
in. the night, when all the family per- 
haps are ſleeping. * a b, 

Th me hft you up, my pretty dears, to 
look over theſe park pales. See how 
nobly that ſtag looks with his branch- 


ing horns; and how prettily thoſe deers 


lock, but ſtill more prettily thoſe ſportive 


fawns that bound and leap by the fide of 


them. They are, Billy, more active 


than you. 
Now theſe bucks and does produce 
that nice: venſion, with which your 
papa's table is ſo often ſpread. Even 
their ſkins are very valuable, and are ap- 
lied to many very uſeful purpoſes, 
heſe creatures are not ſuffered to =_ 
er 


\ 
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der in open fields like cows, ſheep, and 
ſuch like cattle, but are generally kept 
in parks, or other encloſed places, to 
prevent their getting away, as well 'as 
to preſerve them from the hands of 
poachers, Perhaps, my dears, as ou 

do not know what poachers mean, T 
will tell you. They are a ſet of idle 
men, who are more pleaſed with ſteal- 
ing and ſelling game, than they are with 
getting an honeſt livelihood by working 
at the different trades they were brought 
up to. 5 

Gentlemen are very fond of hunting 

theſe fine creatures, and the king and 
prince of Wales take great delight in 
this ſport. They turn out one of theſe 

deers on ſome open place, then ſet a 

pack of dogs after him, and follow him 
over hedge and ditch; through rivers 
and brooks, and indeed ſtop at nothing, 
till they come up with and kill him. 

This ſport, however, is attended with 

ſome danger; for ſometimes the horſes 

625 F 2 ſtumble 
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ſtumble, and in courſe throw their ri- 
der, who is frequently ſo much hurt as 
|, —Reyer to recover it. Thus you ſee, my 
|, *dears, that the greateſt pleaſures are fre- 
| quently attended with the greateſt dan- 
gers. I am ſure you muſt have re- 
marked, that after you have laughed to 
z violent degree at any thing, you have 
F afterwards found yourſelves low and de- 
preſled. It is a proverb, as old as it is 
true and. juſt, that “ pleaſure and pain 


37 


Bleſs me, Charlotte and Billy, ſee how 


| 
8 are inſeparable companions. 
. | that hare runs croſs the field! How 


+. nimbly it trips along, and yet as it runs 
„ "keeps looking behind it. Were any of 
g + thoſe greyhounds here that I mentioned 
to you juſt now, they would ſoon ſtop 
her courſe, poor thing ! 8 Þ 
Gentlemen alſo hunt theſe hares with 
dogs, and purſue them more for plea- 
fure, or what they call port, than for 
the ſake of eating them after they are 


killed. Now, to be ſure, hares, deers, 
and 
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and all other kinds of game, were in- 


yy tended by Providence for our food; 
mo but I cannot think that Providence ever 
uy meant they ſhould be killed in this cruet - 
Go manner. 3 
* Shooting, I think, is far more ex- _ 
cf cuſable than hunting; becauſe, when a 
to bird is ſhot, he generally falls down dead 
ve at once, and if it ſhould happen that he 
e- be not quite dead, the ſportſman gene- 
* rally inſtantly twiſts his neck, and puts 
* an end to its miſery. But for men to 
| purſue a timorous hare for hours toge- 
* ther, and employ thoſe noble and gene- 
WW rous animals, horſes and dogs, in the 
ns purſuit, as though they were not a match 
of tor a hare themſelves, is ſomething ſo - 
ed inconſiſtent and unaccountable, that 1 
4 am loſt in conjecture. . 
| If I am, my dear children, ſo diſ- 
th pleaſed with gentlemen hunting a ti- 
a- morous and innocent hare, how much 
or more angry muſt I be with thoſe ladies 
re who join in the chafe! The delicacy 
'S, F z of 
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pf a woman ſhould teach her, to feel no 
ſport from any thing, in which cruelty is 
{ || concerned. When you grow up, my 
dear Charlotte, I hope you will never 
hunt the hare. , 
Come, Billy, run home, as we are 
nov near it, and get the baſon of milk 
| ready for Miſs Charlotte; as for your- 
ſelf, I ſhall leave you to do as you pleaſe, 
but I think this walk has procured you 
an appetite to your breakfaſt. It is a 
ſhame for little folks to lie in bed on a 
morning, when every thing looks ſo 
fweet and blooming. Beſides, air and 
exerciſe are infinitely preferable to all 
the medicines in an apothecary's ſhop. 
1 Bleſs me, Miſs Charlotte, ſo I find 
1 ur favourite cat has got kittens. What 
# | little things they are, and how they reel 
about, being unable to walk properly 
I am ſure, you will both of you ſpare 
them a little milk. At preſent they are 
blind; but in about nine days they will 
begin 
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begin to ſee, and then they will play a. 
thouſand little tricks, % 

When the old puſs has taught the 
young ones to catch mice, and by..ather .; F 
means to provide for themſelves, ſhe will 
then begin to be very careleſs about them, _ _ 
and thereby force them to watch for the 
mice and other things that may come in 
their way. She will not then even ſuf- 
fer them to play with her tail, but will 
give them a pat with her paw every 
time they attempt it, thereby intima- 
ting, that, as they Encreaſe in age, they 
muſt lay aſide youthful tricks. 

You, yourſelves, my dear children, 
muſt by and by give up many of your 
preſent amuſements, in order to attend 
to matters of a more ſerious conſe- 
QUENCE, | 
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RAMBLE IX. 
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OOD morning to you, Miſs Char- 
b tte and Mafter Billy. You are 
very good children; for there is no oc- 
caſion to call you up on a morning. 
This looks as it you were fond of the 
| Inſtructions I give you, and will induce 
me to take the more pains with you; 
for it is a pleaſure to inſtruct good 
hv children. 


Pu 
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children. Come, then, let us take a 
ramble over theſe fields. EY 
How happy thoſe horſes ſeem to bel 
They ſkip and dance about, and think 
not of the toils and fatigues of the day, 
which they have to go through. Though 
they now ſkip and dance about in this 
manner in the field, yet as ſoon as the | 
| 

| 


harneſs ſhall be put on, they will be quiet 
and peaceable, and obedient to the com- 
mands of the driver. 
You have often, my dear children, 
heard me fay, that cuſtom is a very pow- 
erful thing. Had not cuſtom dignified 
the lion with the awful title of the Krng . (| 
of the Beaſis, reaſon would undoubt- 


r- edly have beſtowed it upon the horſe. 

re The lion has certainly no right to ſuch 
e- a title, he being rather an uſurper and a 
g. tyrant; for he makes no other uſe of his 
ne power, than either to devour his ſubj« ts, 
oe or inſpire them with horror and amaze- 


13 ment. It has, indeed, been ſaid of the 
)d lion, 
wel 
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lion, that he is a very generous animal, 
and that he will never attack a man, un- 
leſs he be hungry; and hunger, you 


| 5 know, as it is ſaid, will break through 


ſtone walls. 
I muſt here, my dears, tell you ſome- 
thing concerning a lion, to which I was 


myſelf a witneſs, as well as ſome thou- 


ſands beſides. I rambled one day into 
the Tower of London, in order to ſee * 
the wild beaſts there, and among the reſt 
was an old grave lion. Some people of 
a cruel diſpoſition, had ſome time before 


| . brought a little dog with them, which 


1. they conveyed into the lion's den, in or- 
der to have the pleaſure to ſee how ſoon 
he would be devoured; but the lion diſ- 


* 
* 


appointed their cruelty, and took no no- 
tice of the dog, but even ſuffered him to 
pick the bones that were given to the lion, 
after he had done with them. It was 


prretty enough, to ſee how the old lion 


would walk backward and forward 5 n 
2 
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the den, without giving the dog the leaſt _ 
interruption. 2 

Yet notwithſtanding all this, the 
horſe is certainly more deſerving the 
title of King of the Beaſts; for he new. 
their injures his fellow-creatures in their. 
perſons, nor attempts to invade their 
properties, nor does he any thing to. 
render himſelf the object of hatred or 
contempt. No bad qualities can be juſtly 
aſcribed to him; and, in fact, he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of all ſuch habits as are amiable 
and praiſe- worth. 

Only look at that horſe, my dears, 
for there is no animal whatever ſo com- 
plete, with reſpect to his form and ſhape; 


he has a moſt grateful ſpirit, he is libe- 


ral in his ſervices, and he is not a vora- 
cious eater, though he 1s as delicate in 
his eating, as he 1s noble in his appear- 

ance. 
Turn your eyes, my dear children, 
upon any other animals whatever, and 
- you 
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you will find none that has ſo beautiful 
2a head, or eyes fo ſparkling and full of 
fire. His neck is cloathed with majeſty, 
and his name waves in the wind with 
infinite grandeur, In ſhort, he has a 
| moſt ſtately cheſt, a fine body, and moſt 
curious limbs. Whether he be under 
tte direction of his rider, or at his own 
Si liberty to range the fields without con- 
troul, you may obſerve, in all his atti- 
ftudes, a noble deportment, and an air 
which ſtrikes the eye of every beholder, 
though inſenſible of all his other perfec- 
tions, with an agreeable ſurpriſe. 

His inclinations, my dears, are ſtill 
more engaging; he can properly be ſaid 
do have but one inclination, and that is, 
do be as ſerviceable as poſhble to his 
maſter. If it be expected he ſhould drag 
the plough, or carry any burden, how 
heavy ſoever, he is always ready and wil- 
ling. If the owner propoſe to ride him, 
he ſeems conſcious of the honour, and 

uſes 
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uſes his utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe 


him. At the leaſt ſignal, he alters his 


pace, and either walks, trots, or gallops, 
as required, 

Neither the length of his journey, the 
badneſs of the road, neither hedges nor 
ditches, nor even the moſt rapid rivers, 
diſcourage him; he flies like a bird over 
every obſtacle that would give a check 
to his career. He will ſometimes carry his 


maſter out of that danger, of which he 


himſelf was not aware. He ſupports his 
maſter in the field of battle, the ſound of 


the trumpet and the drum inſpire him 


with freſh ardour, and he faces even the 


mouth of the cannon. "kh 
Since a horſe is ſo uſeful and noble an- 


animal, do not you think it a pity, my 
dears, that they ſhould ever be ill uſed? 
jet they frequently are by unmerciful 
criv-rs, who have leſs humanity than the 
dumb animals they ſo badly uſe. Some 
people do not well feed them, and then in 

courſe 
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courſe they cannot do their buſinefs pro- 
perly; and you know, that the plough- 
man cannot work without eating. 
I am ſure you would be well pleaſed, 
Maſter Billy, to have a horſe to ride'on ; 
and ſo you will have one, when you 


grow old and big enough. But you muft 


firſt know how to ride and manage a 
horſe, otherwiſe it may be very danger- 
ous; for many a little boy has been 
killed by getting acroſs a horſe, and gal- 
loping away, before he had learned how 
to ſit upon it. | I 

You too, my dear Charlotte, will by 
and by have a little Galloway to ride on. 
Though I have ſaid it is not becoming 
in ladies to go hunting, yet riding merely 
to take the air, or a 8 is not 
only allowable in point of decency, but 
very beneficial for their health. Nothing 
can have a more pretty or innocent look, 
than to ſee a little miſs and maſter riding 
by the ſide of gach ther, when ar 

mu _ 
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their little horſes ſeem proud of carry- 


ing them. . | 
Let me particularly adviſe you, my dear 


Billy, never to run among the horſes in 
the ſtable, and ſtill more particularly ne- 


ver to attempt to pull Jong hairs out of 
their tails, for many a little hoy has been 
killed by a horſe's kick for ſo doing, 
Horſes are very ſtrong and powerful, 
and kick with an amazing force ; beſides, 
ou know their feet are ſhod with iron. 
Some noblemen and gentlemen keep 
horſes merely to run races, and theſe are 
bought and fold for a great deal of mo- 
ney ; but there are other horſes, ' which 
are very rough and clumfy, and yet theſe 
horfes are not to be deſpiſed, ſince th 
do that hard and laborious work, which 


fine race horſes could never do. There 


are ſome fine large bay horſes with long 
tails and manes, and fix of theſe' drag- 
ging a fine coach after them is a ver 
pretty fight; is it not, Charlotte? m6, 

| Ha 
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Had it not been for horſes, my dear 
children, you would never have been 


able to go to ſee your kind relations in 
_ © Yorkſhire : for how could you have walk- 


ed an hundred and fifty miles? That 


would have been a ramble indeed, and 


ſuch as you would never have gotten 


to the end of: but, by the aſſiſtance of 
horſes, you got there in a ſhort time, 


and even ſlept ſome part of the way. 
Indeed, we ſhould be ſtarved in Lon- 
don, were it not for horſes, who dra 

all ſorts of neceſſaries in 3 


waggons from all parts of the kingdom, 
which men alone could never do. 


Bleſs us, what have we got here? A 
poor aſs, I declare. He makes but a 
mean figure, when compared to the 


- noble horſe; and yet he is not to be 


deſpiſed. Do not you remember, my 


dear children, that aſſes milk recovered 


our dear mama, when ſhe was ſup- 
poled to be going into a conſumption ? 
: Jam 


Pu mp. ny ad 6G ame. 
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Jam ſure, you will not deſpiſe them for 
that reaſon. 

This animal is very uſeful to 
people, who cannot afford to keep a 
horſe; becauſe he will live upon almoſt 
any thing, and be contented with what 
the hedges and ditches afford him. He 
requires no ſtable nor ſtraw to lie on in 
the night-time, but takes ſhelter under 
{ome hedge or tree in the fields, with» 
out any expence to his owner. 

There is no place, where they are ſo 
ill uſed as in and about London. As 
almoſt every tradeſman there muſt keep 
his horſe, ſo almoſt every chimney ſweep- 
er mult keep * but theſe poor 
creatures are moſt barbarouſly uſed, and 
frequently even ſtarved to death. There 
are a ſet of people who call themſelves 
ſand-merchants, and theſe generally keep 
a little cart and two aſſes, who diaw the 
cart about the city of London, for their 
maſters toſ ell their ſand retail. 
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But, my dear children, the fun begins 
to grow warm, and I fancy vou begin to 

row hungry; we will therefore get home 
to breakfait, and to-morrow morning we 
will renew our rambles. 


RAMBLE X. 


Ae 


— 


OME and kiſs me, my dear Char- 
lotte, and ſo do you, my ren 
Billy! You cannot think how 1 am 

delighted, to find you every morning al 
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my chamber-door, ready to attend me 
on a freſh ramble. Well, you are cer- 
tainly both of you ſwect good creatures! 
So, Maſter Billy, what have you eſ- 


pied in that tree? Oh, it is a bird's 


neſt ! I hope you do not long to take 


it; for it is cruel to rob theſe pretty little 


creatures of their neſts and eggs, which 


have coſt them ſo much care and trouble. 


I will give you ſome account of theſe 


wards never wiſh to uſe them ill. 


No fort of birds whatever has more 


pretty birds, and I think you will after- 


or leſs than two wings. It is by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the wings that they ſkim 
through the air in that wonderful man- 
ner. If you remember, Billy, one of 


your little companions wantonly cut off 


part of the feathers of one of the wings 
of his bird, when the poor little crea- 
ture was unable to fly; but this was 


ſuch a piece of cruelty as I think you 


It 


will neyer be guilty of. 
G 2 
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It is owing to their tail that they turn 
about in the air, and change the poſition 
of their flight as often as they pleaſe. 
Look at that little bird, how he hops 

from ſprig to ſprig, and wags his little 
tail. He feels no cares nor diſappoint- 
ments, but when naughty boys rob him 
and his mate of their neſts. 

It is a very pretty amuſement to ob- 
ſerve the reſemblance, which is viſible in 
every neſt of the ſame kind of bird, and 
the difference there is between the neſts 
of different ſorts of birds ; and, indeed, 
neatneſs, induſtry, and precaution, are 
viſible in every part of them. Their 
neſts are compoſed of ſplinters of dry 
wood, the bark of trees, dry leaves, hay, 
ſtraw, moſs, cow-hair, horſe-hair, down, | 
wool, ſpiders-webs, feathers, and a thou- | 
ſand other materials of the like nature. 

One kind of birds build their neſts at | 
the tops of trees, another on the ground, | 
and in the graſs; but wherever their 
apartments are ſituated they take w_ , 
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cular care to have them under ſome eom- 
modious ſhe]ter 3 that is, either under 
ſome herb, ſome ſhady bough, or a double 
canopy of leaves, from whence the rain 
may deſcend, without ever dripping in- 
to the neſt that lies concealed beneath 
it. Can any thing, my dears, be more 
artful and prudent than this ? 

The outworks, or foundations of the 
neſt, conſiſt of more ſolid and ſubſtantial 
materials : thorns, reeds, ſtraw, and the 
thickeſt moſs they can get, are made uſe 
of for that purpoſe. Having firſt brought 
their neſts into a roundiſh rough form, 
they then ſecure the opening from the 
bleak winds, and the intruſion of any 
inſect, When the outſide is finished, 
they take all imaginable care to embel- 
liſh the inſide with feather-hangings, or 
to line it with wool, ſo as to make it 
warm and commodious for themſelves 
and their little brood. 

What is very ſingular, my dear chil- 
dren, when they cannot furniſh them- 
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ſelves with ſuch materials as they think 
neceſſary for their neſts, they ſpare no 
pains to find out ſomethirg that will 


anſwer the ſame ends. A lady, who 


kept a great number of birds in her own 
houſe, in what is called an aviary, that 
is, a little room on purpoſe to keep birds 
in, having provided her little gueſts with 
nothing more than hay for making their 
neſts, was very agreeably ſurpriſed at the 
- expedient the female had recourſe to, in 
order to ſupply the want of wool or 
cotton. The little animal ſet herſelf to 
work, and picked-feather after feather 
from the breaſt of the male, without the 
leaſt oppoſition on his ſide; and with the 
down ſhe had thus robbed him of, hung 
her whole apartment in a very elegant 
and artful manner. 

May we not here aſk, who informed 
the female, that ſhe ſhould depoſit her 
eggs there, and that thoſe eggs would be 
loſt without a proper degree of heat ? 


Who acquainted her, that a neſt was 
| abſo- 
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abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve them from 
falling, and to bring them to perfection 
by a gradual heat ? Certainly, that great 
and good God, who ſees every action of 
Gur lives, and who teaches even birds 
in what manner to preſerve themſelves. 
As you grow up, my dear children, ac- 
cuſtom yourſelves thus to reaſon upon 
things, and the more you look into the 
wonders of the creation, the more you 
will reverence and adore the great au- 
t .or of them all. 

1 fee you ſo attentive, my dears, that 
I ſhall proceed. Though the bird has 
no other implements to work with than 
her bi:l and claws, yet there are ſuch 
marks of art and contrivance in her 
work, as diſcover all the regularity of 
the baſket-maker, and the induſtry and 
application of the maſon; for, in the 
ſtructure of ſome of theſe neſts, we ſee 
the down, the hairs, and the reeds are 
moſt beautifully interwoven, 


„ If 
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If you recollect, my dears, the other 
day you ſhewed me a ſwallow's neſt 
that had fallen down the chimney: for, 
you know, ſwallows frequently build in 
chimnies. In that neſt was neither 
wood, hay, nor bandage ; for the ſwal- 
low makes uſe only of a kind of cement. 
She has no pail to hold her water, no 
 Wheel-barrow (like Maſter Billy's) to 
carry off her ſand, nor ſhovel to mix 
Her mortar : ſhe flies backwards and for- 
wards, wets her breaſt in the ſurface of 
ſome neighbouring water, then ſhakes 
the dew off upon the duſt, tempers 
them well together, and at laſt works 
them up with her bill. 
When the hen has thus completed her 
neſt, ſhe then lays her eggs, and the 
dam and male fit upon them by turns, 
though the hen performs the principal 
part of that office, and the male twitters 
to her to amuſe her. He flies about from 
place to place, and every delicate mor- 
ſel he can pick up, he brings to _ 
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In ſhort, his care and attention to eaſe 
the confinement of his mate is wonder- 
ful, and we are at a loſs which we ſhall 
moſt admire, the patience of the hen in 


| ſitting ſo long, twenty days, or the male 


for his aſſiduity and attention. | 

I cannot here help mentioning to you 
one inſtance, my little dears, of the 
goodneſs and bounty of our Maker, 
Such birds as are either deſtructive, to 
us, or for which we have little, or no 
occaſion, are thoſe which encreaſe and 
multiply the leaſt ; while, on the other 
hand, thoſe whoſe fleſh is moſt whole- 
ſome, and whoſe eggs are moſt nouriſh- 
ing, are exceedingly plentiful : the hen 
alone is a little treaſure. | 

Nature has alſo ſhaped different birds, 
according to the difterent manner in 
which they are to get their living. The 
wocd-pecker has a bill of a very conſi- 
derable length, and very ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial, with ſhort legs ; becauſe he 


principally ſubſiſts on worms, or other 
ſuch 
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ſuch inſects as reſide in the hearts of 
particular boughs, but for the moſt part 
in the bark of retten wood. 5 
The heron, who is juſt the reverſe of 
the wood-pecker, is mounted a conſider- 
able height; his legs and tbighs are 
very long, and ſcarcely a feather is to 
be ſeen upon them; his neck and back 
likewiſe are of an immoderate length. 
The reaſon is, that this bird ſubſiſts on 
EY frogs, little ſhell fiſh, or ſuch other fiſh 
| as he can find in thoſe marſhy grounds, 
which are ſituated near the banks of large 
rivers, or the ſea-ſhore. 
= Thus you plainly ſec, that Providence 
haas made every animal ſuitably to the 
manner in which it is to live; the birds 
of the air, the fiſhes of the ſea, and the 
' beaſts of the foreſt, all proclaim the won- 
derful works of God, 
I hope, my dear Billy, after I have 
thus ſhewn you, with what labour, art, 
and ingenuity, theſe poor birds om 
| their 
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their neſts, you will not, when you 
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43 


grow up, take any delight in deſtroying” * 


them, The farmers frequently deſtroy 
birds, becauſe they .eat the corn off the 


ground as ſoon as it is ſown; but this 


they do for their own intereſt, as an act 
of neceſſity, and not out of wantonnels. 


The. one is juſtly allowable, but the other 


is unpardonable. 


Bird-neſting is almoſt as bad as rob- 
bing orchards :—when naughty boys rob 
an orchard, they run the chance of being 


catched, and then they are generally well 
beaten; but it is downright cowardice to 


rob a poor bird, who has it not in his 


power to revenge his on cauſe. Lo be 


ſure, ſuch boys are ſometimes puniſhed 
ſeverely enough, as was Tommy Hare- 
brain, who, having clambered up a tree 
after a neſt, got upon a weak bough, 


which broke with him, when he fell down 


and broke his leg. 
Only conſider, Maſter Billy, how any 
of theſe bird-neſting boys would like — 
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be turned out of their houſe, and theiy 


papa and mama robbed of every thing 


that was dear to them! I am ſure it 


| would make them cry. Then why ſhould 


they wiſh to make any of thoſe little birds 
unhappy, who, inſtead of doing them 
any injury, ſtrain their pretty throats to 
ſing them the ſweeteſt ſongs ? But, ſee, 


| the footman is coming to call us to break 
Et. Let us walk home. 
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I Yeſterday morning, my dear Char- 
lotte and Maſter Billy, entertained 


you with ſome account o the nature, of 


irds, and I ſhall in this ramble finiſh 


that ſubject. See what a brood of chick- 


ens that hen has got, and ſhe takes as 


much care of them as the fondeſt mother 


can of her children, 
I be- 
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| I believe I told you yeſterday, that a 


hen alone is a little treaſure to a man; 


Z for a day ſcarcely paſſes but ſhe makes 


him a valuable prefent. If, as it ſome- 
times happens, ſhe ceaſes to furniſh her 
maſter's table, it is with no other view 
than to ſtock his court- yard with new 
inhabitants, by hatching a brood of her 
own kind. For all theſe ſervices ſhe re- 
quires no other reward than the frag- 
ments of his table, and the refuſe of his 
barn. Do not you both think, that the 
hen is a very valuable domeſtic? Did 
not ſhe lay eggs, what would you do for 

cuſtards and pudding? 

Obſerve the conduct of this hen, m 

dear children, with her brood of chick-- 
ens round about her, and you will find 
her a different creature to what ſhe was 
before ſhe became a mother. Her ten- 
derneſs and aftection for her young alter 
her very nature, and correct her imper- 
fections: before ſhe was ravenous and 
| greedy, 
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her own part, ſhe is very careleſs of what 


tod near à den who kas young chickens, 
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greedy, but now ſhe is become very mo- a 4 
derate and frugal in her eating, "| 

If this hen thould now caſt her eyes om 
a grain of corn, a crumb of bread, or an 
thing, though ever ſo inconſiderable, that 
is capable of being divided, ſhe will not 
touch the leaſt part of it, but give her 
numerous train immediate notice of, 


her ſucceſs, by a peculiar call which they” il 


all underſtand. . 'T hey flock in an inſtant 
round about her, and the whole treaſure* | 
is appropriated to their ſervice. As fox 


the eats, and is contented with any thing 
the can pick up. _ 

This induſtrious feathered parent, 
though by natur timorous, and apt to 
fly from the leaſt animal whatever, when 
marching at the head of her little troop, 
is a perfect heroine, is fearleſs of all dan- 
ger, and will fly in the face of the fier- 
ceſt maſtiff; therefore, do not, Billy, go 


Would 
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Would you think, Charlotte, that it 
were poſſible to hatch chickens in ovens ? 


You remember, Billy, I ſhewed you a 


| Iittle book, in which it is afferted, that 


hatching eggs in an oven is a common 
practice, not only in Egypt, but in Italy 
alſo. As ſoon as the chickens come out 
of the ſhell, they are put under the care 

af a fowl; and this fowl, having been 


trained to the buſineſs, leads them about, 


and performs all the offices of a mother, 
as if ſhe had hatched them herſelf. 
© This is, to be ſure, a wonderful thing; 
but though it has been tried in England, 
J do not find it has met with much ſuc- 
ceſs. Indeed, my dear children, it is a 
very unnatural way of proceeding, and L 
do not like it, the more. eſpecially as I do 
not ſee any neceſſity for it. 25 
Another odd cuſtom, which J conſider 
as ſtill more idle and ridic ulous, is that of 
putting ducks- eggs under a hen. The 


ducks are ag {gener hatched, than Ho 
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firſt water they come to, in they bounce, 
and the poo 
clucks and clucks in vain to call them 
out; for, having hatched them herſelf, 
ſhe ſuppofes them to be of the ſame na- 


ture with her chickens, who are not fond 
of water. This is ſurely a piece of wan- 


ton cruelty. 
I think [ have heard you both ſay, that 


you like to eat part of a fowl, but that 


you do not like to ſee them killed. I com- 


mend you for that tenderneſs and com- 


paſſion; for though Providence has gra- 
ciouſly given us theſe animals, yet, if we 
were not occaſionally to kill them, we 
ſhould be ſtarved, and the fowls would 


r hen, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
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become ſo numerous, that they would 


certainly ſtarve one another. So that, 
though fowls muſt be killed by ſome- 
body, yet ſurzly no one can take any 


pleaſure in ſeeing a poor creature in the 


agonies of death. For this reaſon beaſt- 
killing is become a trade, called Butchers, 
H who, 
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who, from being accuſtomed to ſectns 
ſi 


ſo many objects of death, are never 


fered to be upon criminal juries, 

Look at that game cock; what a noble 
fellow he is! And yet theſe creatures 
are ſo inveterate againſt each other, that 
they never meet but they fight, and never 
leave off till one of them be killed. Gentle- 
men frequently ſet theſe creatures to fight- 
ing for their diverſion, and lay large ſu 
which will be the conqueror; but fury 
this is cruel diverſion, and J hope, Billy, 

u will never be a cock- fighter | 

Do not be afraid, my dears, of that 
turkey cock: he is an impudent fellow, 
but he is one of the greateſt cowards in 
nature; for, after attempting to be ſa 
ſaucy, only look at him, and he will run 
away, You love turkies, I know, both 
roalfed and boiled; and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, we ſhall have one to-day for dinner, 
Nov I am ſpeaking to you of turkies, I 
muſt not forget to mention a ſingular cir- 
cumſtance concerning this kind of di 

5 * 
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It is very obſervable, that a turkey-hen, "3 
when at the head of her brood, will ſome- 
times ſend forth the moſt hideous ſcreams, - 
though what ſhould be the real cauſe or 
deſign of her doing ſo is at that time 
unknown. | 
However, her young immediately upon 
it run under the buſhes, the graſs, or 
whatever elſe offers, for ſhelter and protec- 
tion. They vaniſh, as it were, in a mo- 
ment; and, in caſe their retreat is not, as 
they imagine, ſufficiently ſafe and ſecure, 
they will ſtretch themſelves at their full 
length upon the ground, and there lie for 
a conſiderable time, ſtretched out, as 
though they were dead. 
In the mean time, the mother directs 
her eyes upwards, with an air of horror 
and confuſion; and ſhe redoubles her 
ſighs and ſcreams in the ſame frightful 
manner as before. Such as are curious, 
as I hope both of you would be on ſuch 
an occaſion, turn their eyes up into the 
H 2 air, 
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= air, to find out, if poſſible, the cauſe of 


l | conduct by her #inguage * t is clear, 


her inquietude; and, by looking atten- 


tively, diſcover a black ſpot juſt under the 


clouds, but are unable at firſt to determine 


-what it is. This is a bird of prey, which, 


although at too great a diſtance to be im- 


mediately diſtinguiſhed by human fight, 


could not eſcape the vigilance and pene- 
trating eye of this indulgent parent. It 


is this that creates her fears, and puts her 


whole tribe into ſuch an agony. 
Who, my little dears, could inform 
this mother of an approaching enemy that 


had never injured her, and hitherto had 
ſhewn no act of hoſtility in the country? 


Which way could ſhe diſcover this un- 
known bird of prey at ſuch a prodigious 


; - qe What private inſtructions had 
ſh 8 her 25 family, that they 
coul 


ſo readily diſtinguiſn, as occaſion 


required, between the intention of one 


cry and the 'othety. and to re ulate their 


my 


my children, that the wiſdom of God is 
conſpicuous in every part of the creation. 
The further you advance in years, the 
more you will learn of theſe truths, and 
new objects will conſtantly ariſe for your 
contemplations. | 

This will be a hot day, children, though 
there is a fine breeze coming off that wa- 
ter. See that proud ſwan, with what 
ſtate and majeſty he fails along, with his 
ſnow- white wings expanded to catch the 
wafting gale | How grand his neck looks, 
and how beautiful his tail! And pray 
obſerve his mate, how proud ſhe is of her 
young cygnets, and in what pomp ſhe 
conducts them on the ſurface of wa- 
ter. Where any dog to attempt to moleſt 


her young, ſhe would ſoon drown him, 


by keeping him under water with one of. © 
her wings. 

See, at a little diſtance, what a mean 
figure that gooſe makes, when com- 
pared with the ſtately ſwan. This an- 
ſwers 
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wers to the common obſervation in 


* life, that we muſt not judge of every 


ching merely by appearances. Thols 
ſwans, when ſtripped of their ſtately 


feathers, are of little value; while the 
ſimple looking gooſe will furniſh us 
with an excellent repaſt; and I am ſure 
you are both fond of geeſe. 

Thoſe pretty ducks, 'which you now 
fee ſo merrily ſwimming on the water, are 


no unwelcome gueſts on our table. And, 


what ſay you both to a duck and green 
e? But pray obſerve, that the feet of 
theſe ducks and geeſe are webbed, as are 
the feet of every other kind of water-fow], 
which Providence has fo directed, to ſerve 
them as oars to force their way through 
the water, and carry them wherever they 
pleaſe to go. 
As I find we have ſome little time to 
ſpare before breakfaſt will be ready, I ſhall 


take the opportunity to tell you, that 
there are ſome birds, which they call 
Birds 
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of their time in other countries» 


Quails are {aid to come here in the 


ſpring from countries at ſome hundreds 
of miles diſtance, They take their flight 
in ſuch numerous troops, that they ſome- 
times appear like thick clouds in the ſky 
and very often our ſhips at ſea are ſo co- 
vered with them, that our ſailors catch 
them with all the eaſe imaginable, 


Swallows, and ſome other birds, at 


the approach of winter, march off in 
queſt of milder climates. They aſſem- 
ble on a certain day, and fly off in a body. 
It is very ſingular, my dears, that they 
ſhould all meet fo exactly on one day, 
take their flight together, and leave not 
a ſingle ſtraggler behind them. The 
principle birds of paſſage are the quails, 
ſwallows, wild-ducks, plovers, wood- 
cocks, and cranes. 
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Birds of Paſſage; that is, birds which 
paſs part of their time here, and the rel 
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How theſe pretty birds ſhould find 


their way over deſert tracts of land, and 


wide and extenſive oceans, is wonderful 


indeed, and muſt contribute to raiſe your 
wonder and admiration at the goodneſs 
of God, who is their guide and protec- 
tor, and imprints on the mind of each 
bird a particular method, and ſuch no- 
tions as are ſuitable to its nature. 

I ſhall, my pretty dears, mention onl 
one more kind of birds, and that is what 
they call Night Birds, who alone profeſs 
their utmoſt horror and deteſtation of 
the light: they avoid it as their greateſt 
enemy, and while it cheers and enlivens 
all nature beſides, they hide themſelves in 
the moſt gloomy caverns. They wait 
with impatience for the return of dark- 
neſs, that they may ſteal out of their 
loneſome priſons, in which the hated 
day-light had confined them, and then 
they teſtify their joy by the moſt hideous 
ſcreams, 

| Their 


generality of them have crooked bills and 


ſhoct talons, out of which their preyy ? 


once ſeized, can never eſcape. 


Thoſe hours of darkneſs, which were 
deſigned for ſlumber, and the refreſu- 
ment of nature, are employed by them 


in ſurpriſing other birds that are unguard- 
ed and aſleep, It is with difficulty that 
the moſt vigilant avoid them, but the 
unguarded are their certain prey. 

1 have already told you; my 
that the owl is uſeful to deſtroy mice and 
other vermin in barns, and it is not to 
be doubted, that God has aſſigned ſome 


particular uſe to each of theſe night birds. 
But fee your papa is beckomng us in to 


breakfaſt. 
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Their very form has ſomething in it [ 
wild, frightful, ſolemn, and gloomy, as 
the owl and bat, and they have an avet? 


ſion to every other living creature. The 


little dars, 
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| e morning to you, Miſs Char- 
| J lotte; and to you the ſame, maſter 

Billy. As this morning's ramble muſt 
be but a thort one, if you pleaſe, we 
will ſtep into this church-yard, and ſee 
what matter for reflection theſe gloomy 
manſions of the dead will afford us. 
Pray, 


lines on that tomb- ſtone. 


« The blaſt which nipt my youth will con. 


guer thee : 


It firikes the bud, the bleſim and the | 


tree,” 


You read very prettily, maſter Billy. 
But I was going to tell you, that maſter 


Tommy Jones was about twelve years of 


age, when he one day had been playing 

a great while at cricket, and being vio- 
hy heated, he pulled off all his 4 
and jumped into the river, in order to 


cool himſelf, which threw him into a 


fever, and now he lies buried here. 
When you grow up, Billy, be very cau- 
tious not to go into the water when you 
are hot, as you ſee what was the conſe- 
quence of. it with poor Tommy Jones. 
I would alſo adviſe you to be very careful 


not to drink cold water when you are 


_ violently 
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Pray, maſter Billy, read the two laſt f 
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== violently hot, as that may produce the 
very fame fatal effect. 
= Cloſe by him lies Billy Wilſon, who 
TY - was bathing in the ſame river, and get- 
ing out of his depth, was drowned, If 
| 7 © httle boys will go into the water, they 
| Z -ſhould A take care to have ſomebody 
along with them, who are capable to take 
care of them. 
Come a little further this wa my 
dears. Here lies maſter Dicky Flight, 
who died in the twelfth year of his age. 
He and ſome of his companions having 
agreed to rob an orchard, they all got 
up into the trees, and were filling their 
pockets at a great rate, when the farmer 
ſecing them, came out with a horſewhip. 
Poor Dicky, in his hurry to get down, 
miſted his hold, and fell, and unhappily 
broke his poor thigh in two places. He 
F was forced to have it cut off, and he 
died before it was well. Now had he 
lived, what a terrible thing in would have 


been, 


% 


fire- arms, nor play with edge- tools. 
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been, to be obliged to hop about all 
life with a wooden leg! You may always 
be aſſured, my dears, that no good at 
tends bad actions. 4 

Cloſe by poor Dicky lies the once ſweet.” 
and amiable Nancy Graceful, who died, 
lamented by every one who knew her, # 
in the eleventh year of her age, and cloſe 
by her lies her brother, maſter Samuel 
The footman having careleſsly left a load- 
ed piſtol ina room . b Miſs Nancy and 
her brother were playing, poor Sammy 
took it up, not conſidering whether it 
might be loaded or not, and poor miſs 
Nancy endeavouring to get it from him, 
it went off and killed the dear fweet girl 
on the ſpot. Though poor Sammy was but 
ten years of age, he took it ſo much to 
heart, for he dearly loved his ſiſter, that 


he died of grief in ſix months after her. 


My dear children, never meddle with 


Every - 
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Eu!ery church-yard, my dear children, 
| bears ſome teſtimony of the fatal effects 
| of children being raſh and careleſs, and 
of their being killed by imprudently 
playing with horſes and other cattle. 
The accidents attending human life are 
of themſelves numerous enough, and 
you little children ſhould, as early as 
poſſible, be admoniſhed to avoid them. 
hleſs us, maſter Billy, what beautiful 
flies are hovering over the graves of theſe 
dieparted little ones] They too have only 
a little time to live, and perhaps even a 
few hours may ſtrip them of all their 
| gaudy apparel, and reduce them to the 
| ate of nature. = 
There is a certain country, where a 
vaſt variety of inſects are to be ſeen in 
different forms, ſome living low in the 
ground, others ſporting in the water, 
which, in proceſs of time, aſſume new 
ſhapes, live on the ſurface of the earth, 
and crawl like ſerpents through porn 
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they 


expand their wings, and commence gay 
tenants of the airy regions. 4 
Be not ſurpriſed, my little dears, that 


country I am ſpeaking of is our owny... 


and thoſe gay birds are flies, caterpillars, 
waſps, and bees, which daily 
themſelves before our eyes. Thele little 
inſets, and many others, at their iſſuing 


from the egg, are little worms, and no- 


thing more, ſome with, and others with- 


out feet, All theſe, and many other 


wonderful operations of the hand of Pro- 
vidence, will become familiar to you as 
you grow up: and inſpire you with * 
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* 
and meadows for a while; then eat no 2 
more, but erect themſelves a tomb, where 4 
lie for ſome months, and ſometimes. 
whole years together, to all outward ap 
pearance without life or motion. Vet 
theſe at laſt revive, are transformed into 
birds, break through their priſon walls 
diſplay their radiant feathers to the ſung 


reſent 
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E juſt. awꝛe and reverence for God, "which 
al tis humble creatures ought to have. 
But ſee, the coach is waiting at the 
der, to take me to London. I hope, 
. that the inſtruction I have 
nn you in theſe rambles will not be 
i 0 thrown away, but that you will treaſure 
| them in your mind, and convince me, on 
my return, that my endeavours have not 
been in vain. Be dutiful to your parents, 
*affable and courteous with your equals, 
And tender, liberal, and compaſſionate to 
your inferiors. Come and kiſs me, my 
potty little angels! Do not cry, Char- 
tte 1 1 ſhall ſoon ſee you again, Billy! 
8 God bleſs you both, and good We. 
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